Delegates take time out for chat at NCTE meeting. Left to 
right: Helen F. Olson, Seattle, Wash.; Hardy Finch, Green- 
wich, Conn.; and Lorieta Scheerer, Redondo Beach, Calif. 


NCTE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


ST. LOUIS—More than 1,500 English teachers from 42 
states came to the confluence of the Mississippi and Mis 
souri to attend their 46th national meeting. Literature’s 
value in a scientific age was a major topic of discussion. 

Speaking to the convention's theme “Man's Reach Should 
iexceed His Grasp,” Luella B. Cook claimed in her presi 
dential address that knowledge of facts alone is not enough. 
“Man requires another kind of knowledge—knowledge of 
values,” she said. Scientists understand and control the 
physical and biological aspects of human experience. “About 
man himself we know in comparison much less, . . . 

Education, she warned, has come increasingly under the 
influence of science. “Science has placed in our hands 
many new and ingenious instruments of measurement and 


these give us often a bogus sense of knowing just what it is 
we are about and where it is we are going. [But] something 
has gone out of our teaching that was once there when we 
felt there were values we were expected to lead our pupils 
toward, rather than just facts we were expected to accept 
ind adapt ourselves to.” 

Writer Wallace Stegner was also concerned about the 
possible displacement of literature by science. “Anything 
measurable ought to be measured,” he said, but some 
(Continued on page 4-T) 


Walter Reuther, seated at right, discusses Federal aid with 
(L-R): Helen Carpenter, 
Merrill 


SPECIAL CONVENTION REPORTS 


CLEVELAND—A. swirling snowstorm drove across Lak« 


Your Tr ip Abr oad SPECIAL TRAVEL SECTION BEGINS ON PAGE 7-T 


1956 NCSS head; Exec, Secretary 


Hartshorn; William Cartwright, 1957 president 


NCSS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Erie as the National Council tor the Social Studies convened 
here Thanksgiving Day. Though attendance was sharply 
curtailed by the weather—only 1,200 of an expected 1,800 
registered—convention delegates made up in vigor and 
enthusiasm what they lacked in numbers. 

At the annual banquet, Walter P. Reuther, AFL-CI¢ 
vice-president, called on the United States to set up 
school aid program amounting to 1.5 to 2 per cent of om 
“gross national product” for the next five years. This, he 
said, would amount to from $6 billion to $8 billion a year, an 
amount equal to what it cost Uncle Sam for a single week 
of World War I. 

Reuther’s Federal aid program would provide 300,000 
raise teachers salaries, and establish 
“whose recipients would forn 


new classrooms, 
Federal scholarship program 


a trained manpower reserve and serve where needec 
in lieu of military service. 

James Q. du Pont, administrative assistant for the du 
Pont Company, in a general sessions address, urged that we 
should not confuse material success with spiritual values 
The du Pont Company, he said, “is just a grain of sand on the 
beach compared with more eternal values.” 


(Continued on page 2-T) 
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CONVENTION 


Continued from page 1-T 
Historian Carl Wittke, Western Re- 


serve Univ., criticized what he felt was 
an overemphasis on current affairs and 
not enough emphasis on history in social 
studies COUTSES 

He also took a sideswipe at high 
school core courses. Though they may 
have merit, he conceded, “too often 
they involve a scaling down of several 
disciplines to a low common denomi- 
nator of mediocrity,” 


Trouble Spots 


Teaching Education: More should be 
taught about public education in our 
social studies courses, an NCSS panel 
concluded, 

Lawrence A, Cremin, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, pointed out 
that there were many ways education 
could be taught: in history, as related 
to its influence on Western civilization; 
in economics, as the study of a profes- 
sion; in civics, as part of the study of 
a model American community; in pol- 
itics, as the study of how educational 
policy is determined; and in social phil- 
osophy, as the study of school goals. 

Methods that could be used: At the 
elementary level, youngsters could 
compare old textbooks; visit lower 
grade levels; see special movies on ed- 
ucation (such as Skippy and the Three 
R's); attend Board of Education and 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings. 

At the secondary level, students 
might study public schools as part of 
their normal civics or history course, or 


New Education Commissioner 


Wide World 


Lawrence G. Derthick 
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even in their problems of democracy 
course. Warned Cremin: problems like 
desegregation and Federal aid should 
be discussed in those areas “where 
they can be.” This would depend on 
the attitude of the local community. 
‘When in doubt,” suggested Cremin, 
“leave it out.” 


Religion in School: There were no 
dramatic thunderbolts at the section 
meeting on “Religion and Public Edu- 
cation,” but there was plenty of static 
electricity. 

Herbert L. Seamans, of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
spoke as an individual, and called for a 
“reintegration of religion in education.” 
The separation of church and state, he 
said, “was never intended to separate 
religion from education.” 

Seamans contended that it was a 
‘lack of adequate emphasis on moral 
and spiritual values in education 
[which] contributed directly to the rise 
of Fascism, Nazism and Communism.” 
He called for “experimentation” in 
bringing religious leaders into the class- 
room as resource persons. 

Why was it, he wondered, that those 
who oppose the “reintegration” of re- 
ligion and education never attack those 
who teach against religion in the class- 
room? William Cartwright, president- 
elect, commented during the question 
period that he had never heard of any 
teacher opposing or decrying religion in 
the classroom—and that if he ever did, 
he would oppose it vigorously. 


Desegregation: It should be the 
teacher's job to help prepare the proper 
climate of opinion necessary for a 


Lawrence G. Derthick, Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Superintendent of Schools for 
14 years, will round out 30 years in the 
field of education when he takes 
office as new U.S. Commissioner of 
Education in 1957. He will be 51 
years old next week. A graduate of 
Milligan College, of which his father 
was then president, Mr. Derthick be- 
gan his career as a teacher in the 
consolidated elementary and 
schools of Greene County, Tenn., in 
1927. Later he became a _ Greene 
County principal, moving on to a 
Clarksville (Tenn.) principalship in 
1930. From 1935-39, he was profes- 
sor of education at East Tennessee 
State College, and was “state high 
school visitor” for East Tennessee. 

In 1939, Mr. Derthick became As- 
sistant Superintendent in charge of 
Instruction for the Nashville schools, 
moving on to Chattanooga in 1942. 
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peaceful transition to a desegregated 
school system, said Frances Roberts 
(Univ. of Alabama) at the section 
meeting on teaching about desegrega- 
tion. She pointed out that in many 
areas where peaceful desegregation 
had taken place such a program had 
been at work over a 25-year span. 

Stressing the “permissiveness of the 
whole program” and using the expe- 
riences of Omer Carmichael, Louisville 
school superintendent, to show how in- 
tegration can take place peacefully, she 
emphasized that the work of the 
teacher should be coupled with study 
and planning by community groups and 
the preparation of parents involved. 


‘2x4’ Teachers 


The teacher who does not draw on 
community resources qualifies as one of 
Ole Sand’s “two by four” teachers. Pro- 
fessor Sand, Wayne University, defined 
the “two by four” teacher as one 
“who is confined between the two 
covers of a textbook and the four walls 
of a classroom.” His remarks were ap- 
ropos of the topic, “Using Community 
Resources in the Primary Grades.” 

Sand suggested that his figurative 
“four walls” should be expanded to take 
in more of the community by the simple 
device of inviting adults with special 
talents and abilities to talk to the class. 
“There 100 teachers for every 
classroom,” said Sand, “if we make use 
of our community resources.” 


News Background 


Philmore Wass, University of Con 
necticut, declared that current affairs 
are an integral part of the social studies 
program, and that pupils should be en- 
couraged to read newspapers, maga 
zines, and listen to news broadcasts. 
They should be encouraged to use their 
reading, listening, and viewing skills by 
questioning the accuracy of news re- 
ports which begin with such phrases 
as “informed sources say” or “those close 
to the President report.” 

Wass named the three publishers of 
periodicals especially prepared for class 
use—Scholastic Magazines, Wesleyan 
University Press, and Civic Education 
Service—as being well qualified to pro- 
vide essential background to an under- 
standing of the news. 


Utopia? 

The National Education Association 
is laying plans for a National Vacation 
Center for teachers. The brainchild of 
NEA travel division director Paul 
Kinsel, the center would be located on 
a swank Colorado ranch which would 
be open all year at “a price teachers 
can afford.” At present, the privately- 


owned ranch charges about $100 a 
week. The NEA would reduce the rate 
to $40 or $50, including all meals. 
Aimed at the married teacher with 
a family, the ranch would have special 
facilities for taking care of children. At 
the present time it has a swimming 
and riding 
would offer 


pool, nearby trout stream 
stables. A local university 
COUTSES, and exe ursions would be set up 
to national parks and western “ghost 
towns” in the area. 


Bridging the Gap 

One section meeting heard a presen 
tation and discussion of a new Service 
Center for Teachers of History, spon 
sored by the American Historical Asso 
director 
explained its purpose: to 


ciation. Center George B 
Carson, Jr., 
try to bridge the gap, resulting from 
specialization, between those who teach 
history and those who do research 

To accomplish this purpose, the Cen 
|. establish a panel of 
historians to respond to requests from 
advice 


ter proposes to 


teachers and administrators for 
on history course content; 2. plan con 
ferences of history teachers at various 
grade levels; 3. assist in providing guest 
speakers; 4. offer up-to-date reviews of 


research 


@ Inexpensive insurance—cost only $1 per $100 


William H. Cartwright 
NCSS president for 1957 


Role of Technology 


The role 


in social studies 


of science. and technology 
programs and th SOM ial 
studies teacher education programs was 
Manson Van B 

Columbia 
The job of the teacher 


described by Jennings 
Feachers College 


Said Jennings 
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is to give the social implications of 
technical change. Thus, more significant 
than James Watt's development of the 
steam engine 1s his invention of the 
speed governor, a device which fed in- 
formation to a machine, an early in- 
stance of automation, What is needed 
today is leadership to bring together 
great minds in both science and the 
social studies to get science and tech 
nology into social studies texts and into 
teacher training 

A major problem facing teachers, 
“development of the skilled craftsmen 
required by our economy in the next 
20 years,” was explored at a meeting 
by Ewan Clague, Commissioner of La 
bor Statistics, U.S. Labor Department 
Students will need increased vocational 
guidance, he pointed out, to choose the 
right oecupation—“helpful, hopeful, and 
pleasant to them.” 

Describing automation and its impact 
on our economy mcrease in the 
service occupations and a decrease in 
the intensive labor trades—Dr, Clague 
emphasized that mechanization dis 
places brawn and mediocre brains 


NCSS Briefs 


More than 300° subscribers and 
friends attended the annual Scholastic 
Magazines Thanksgiving party at the 
Hotel Cleveland 


Edgar Wesley's centennial history of 
the National Education Association will 
be published by Harpers in April or 
May next year 

Publication of the 1956 NCSS year- 
book, “The Impact of Science on Soci- 
ety,” has been delayed. It is scheduled 
to come out after the first of the year 


A curriculum bulletin on teaching 
about public education will be pub- 
lished in April or May, as the NCSS 
contribution to the NEA Centennial. It 
will be based on a study by Marvin 
Pursinger, (Eugene, Ore.), who com- 
pared the education methods of 1,800 
teachers in 39 states 


A comprehensive guide to social 
studies content has been developed by 
the NCSS committee on Concepts and 
Values. Fourteen significant themes 
have been singled out for development 
at various levels of a 15-year curriculum 
(kindergarten through junior college). 
Themes include dignity of the individ- 
ual, the family, moral and spiritual 
values, justice, and the use of resources. 


Beginning March 1 next year, NCSS 
dues will be going up for many mem- 
bers. The Board of Directors announced 
that members earning $3,600 or more 
annually will pay $7 a year, while those 
earning below $3,600 will continue to 
pay $5 a year. Institutional members, 
such as libraries, will continue to pay 


$10 annually, student members will 
continue at $2.50, but “contributing” 
members will have their dues boosted 
from $10 to $15. 

The subscription price for “Social 
Education” will be raised from $4 to $5 
for non-members, Members receive the 
monthly journal free 


NCSS Resolutions 


A House of Delegates to advise the 
NCSS Board of Directors was estab- 
lished by constitutional amendment 
adopted unanimously by Council mem- 
bers. President Helen McCracken 
Carpenter presided at this business 
session. Each affiliated state and local 
council will have one delegate for 
the first ten NCSS members, and an 
additional delegate for each additional 
100 members. Beginning next year, 
the House of Delegates will meet 
on the Wednesday before Thanksgiv- 
ing in the convention city. 

Other NCSS resolutions tended to be 
on the mild side, and one delegate 
asked that more controversial resolu- 
tions be presented next year. Some of 
the resolutions adopted: 

|. “We reaffirm our faith in the Unit- 
ed Nations as the agency for the peace- 
ful solution of international problems.” 

2. Teachers everywhere are urged to 
“give their continued support to the 
movement toward equality for all peo- 
ple.” (One delegate demanded a defi- 
nition of “equality,” and was told that 
it was an “abstract” term meaning 
“equal in every possible respect.”) 

3. Attention should be given to the 
development of “an articulated social 
studies program from the kindergarten 
through the junior college.” 

1. In social studies teaching, con- 
tinued emphasis be placed upon 
“critical thinking and problem solving 

5. Social studies teachers should ac- 
cept the responsibility for guiding read- 
ing in the social studies. 

6. “Adequate” attention be given in 
social studies courses to understanding 
other cultures and to a study of the 
U.S. role in world affairs. 


New Officers 


William H, Cartwright, Duke Uni- 
versity Department of Education, will 
be 1957 NCSS president. Jack Allen, 
George Peabody College, becomes new 
president-elect. 

Howard Cummings, U.S, Office of 
Education social studies specialist, was 
elected vice-president. New board 
members include: Nelda Davis, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Shirley H. Engle, Indiana 
University, Eunice Johns, Gary, Ind.; 
and Isidore Starr, New York City. Next 
year's convention meets in Pittsburgh. 
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NCTE CONVENTION 
Continued from page 1-T 


truths cannot be measured. For these 
we turn to the artist whether he works 
in words or paint. Yet Stenger finds 
“the methods of art and science are not 
opposed but complementary.” He 
warned teachers not to smother the 
spark of art. “I would rather take a 
piece of literature whole than analyze 
it, and I suspect that classroom or criti- 
cal analyses of literature, valuable and 
essential as they are, are not fully use- 
ful unless something vastly more im- 
portant precedes or follows them: the 
aesthetic experience in which one has 
been moved and shaken and brought 
to a condition of real response.” 

From the scientist's corner came 
Dean Thomas Hall of Washington Uni- 
versity. He denounced the war be- 
tween science and art as a “phony 


Helen Mackintosh, left, takes over 
NCTE presidency from Luella Cook. 


war.” He maintained that science could 
never be substituted for the view the 
artist presents and that scientific dis- 
covery has caused artists and man to 
look on the human situation in different 
ways. 


Teaching English 

Arno Jewett of the U.S. Office of 
Education, in commenting on trends in 
teaching high school English, noted a 
dissatisfaction even among core extrem- 
ists with the subordinate role that 
reading literature has taken in that cur- 
ricular approach. 

Other trends mentioned by Jewett: 
Recent courses of study place more 
stress on the nature and function of the 
English language; more writing (min- 
imum of 10 to 12 papers a year); more 
emphasis on stressing ethical values 
through literature and language; in- 
creased interest in determining which 
titles in our literary heritage should be 
taught in grades 7 to 12; units featuring 
literature about people in other lands; 
developmental and remedial reading 
programs; encouraging personal librar- 
ies of paperbacks and hard cover books 


: 
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of “literary quality”; more help for su- 
perior students; increased block time for 
English-social studies in junior high es- 
pecially; lessening of extracurricular 
work load; nation-wide effort to deter- 
mine psychological sequence for gram 
mar and usage; closer articulation 
between high school and college teach- 
ers of English; experimenting 
with TV in the classroom 


more 


Reading Trends 


The “Why Johnny Can't Read” hassle 
of a few years ago has sobered to pre- 
cision ways and of increasing 
the quantity and quality of reading in 
the student's life. John J. De Boer, Fle- 
mentary English editor and Professor of 
Education at the University of Illinois, 
said that the most significant advance 
in the teaching of reading at the high 
school level in the last 25 years has 
been the enormous emphasis on exten- 
sive reading. Intensive drill or minute 
examination of literary passages, the 
predominant approach of a generation 
ago, has been balanced by free, ex- 
tensive reading. 

Harold Taylor, president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, reminded teachers 
that the classics are likely to be far re- 
moved from the experiences of teen 
agers today. By beginning with 
contemporary writers, a student finds 
his own kind of life illuminated by liter- 
ature. Then later he can be stimulated 
to bridge the gap between him and 
the classics. Taylor also praised the po- 
tential of paperback books, cheap 
enough to form a substantial personal 
library. School library books, he said, 
frequently can’t be checked out long 
enough to encourage reflective reading. 

Brother Anthony Frederick reminded 
English teachers that their own reading 
habits are important in determining stu- 
dent interests. The English teacher 
must be a model. He must himself read 
constantly and bring out casually his 
own interest in current reading. 


means 


Teaching Reading 


John J. De Boer, University of Ili- 
nois, claimed that the could 
take major credit for maturing American 
reading habits. Richard S. Alm, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, isolated a few “types” 
that keep children from reading: the 
“medicine man” who has a single ap 
proach that has to work; the “antiquar- 
ian” who, wedded to the literature of 
the ages, is oblivious to the teen-ager’s 
world; the “Scrooge,” who starves li 
braries on inadequate budgets; the 
“utilitarian,” who takes life too seriously 
and discounts the fun and laughter in 
literature. Avoid these types, he ad- 
vised. Teachers should see that books 
are woven into the fabric of a child’s 


SC hools 
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life anid that at the right moment the 


right book is within a child's reach 


Golden Age of Books: Glamorize 


books by presenting them dramatically 
advised a teaching reading panel. Re- 
spect the interests of children. Find 
creative ways for using the textbook 
(writing a sequel to a short story, find 
ing a topical story, making one book 
lead to another). We are living in a 
Golden Age of children’s books. Don't 
probe and poke eternally for student 
reactions to books. Alvina Burrows 
New York University, summarized the 
group's feeling by saying that reading 
is important because it awakens to life 
something which has been dormant 

At the “Books for Children” luncheon 
Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota 
reported on her recent trip abroad 
Davy ( rin kett she said has become a 
world favorite, providing a kind of com 
mon interest for the children of the 
world, She noted that books from all 
countries are important because they 
suggest both common values and differ 
ences among men 


Reading Research: C. C. Fries, Uni 
versity of Michigan, called for a less 
provincial approach to reading. Some 
of England's best schools, he said, will 
not accept five-year-olds who cannot 
read; the subject is taught at home 
Fries was skeptical of the mountainous 
studies in reading research. The only 
conclusion he could draw from them is 
their inconclusiveness. William S. Gray, 
University of Chicago, contended that 
progress in tead hing reading had been 
made in spite of Flesch’s criticisms. Chil 
dren and adults have learned to read 
through any method devised: it is not 
vet clear from evidence which method 
is most effective 


TV and Reading: Nancy Larrick, 
president of the International Reading 
Association, pooh-poohed the prophets 
of doom who say that TV will wipe out 
reading. She cited earlier Cassandras 
who said the bievele would stop Amer 
icans from reading. The showing of 
Bear Country, a Walt Disney TV film, 
was followed by specific suggestions for 
rising that program as a springboard to 
reading 


Teacher Education 


George RK. Waggoner, University of 
Kansas, made a moving appeal for “co 
operation between English and educa- 
tion.” He urged teachers not to be 
caught in a trap of facile generaliza 
tions about either education or English 
professors 

Cooperation between these two war- 
ring factions is becoming imperative. 
He deplored the present division be 


cause it pushes students training for 
licenses out of the orbit of the humani- 
ties. He sees possibilities for coopera- 
tion within the NCTE at conventions, 
in professional journals, and particularly 
between directors of freshman-sopho- 
more English and supervisors of student 
teaching, Waggoner is particularly im- 
pressed by the growing practice of ap- 
pointing a faculty member to both the 
English and education departments 

“In this kind of college situation the 
professors of education are not likely to 
remember their dullest course in litera 
ture” and to think of it as typical of 
all courses in literature today. Similarly, 
the professor of English literature in 
this kind of college is not likely to be- 
come a dogmatic education expert 


Inflation in Education: More evi- 
dence of this new era of good feelings 
appeared in a talk by John R. Searles, 
joint professor of English and Educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin 
Searles deplored both the inflation in 
education courses and theories of edu- 
cation unrelated to classroom practice. 
He feels that 16 or 18 undergraduate 
credits in education are enough. The 
credits should be given for practice 
teaching, orientation to teaching, edu- 
cational psychology, special methods. 


Certification; A shockingly high per- 
centage of English teachers have not 
been specially prepared for. their sub- 
ject, charged John T, McKiernan, State 
University Teachers College, Geneseo, 
New York. Certification laws, varying 
from state to state, have contributed to 
“educational slums” in America, the re- 
quirements in some states being less 
than half that in others. National edu- 
cational standards are as important as 
national health standards. Needed: 
a “Pure Food and Drug Act” in cer- 
tification 


Role of Literature 


The development of personality and 
character should be kept the central 
goal in the English program, said Paul 
Farmer, Atlanta Public Schools. In liter- 
ature he sees a constant reminder that 
one Can improve society only by im- 
proving one’s self. The teacher must 
see in our literary heritage a bulwark 
against rapid and disorienting change 

From Nick Aaron Ford, Morgan 
State College, Baltimore; Literature is 
the greatest contribution to the spiritual 
development of man. Literatire can 
orient students to their homes, commu- 
nities, and liberate them by breaking 
through the limits of these narrow 
worlds. Ford prescribed these goals: 
good family relationships, loyalty to 
ideals and evaluation of individuals on 
personal merits 


The Writing Program 

Paul Witty, Northwestern University, 
asked for a new definition of creative 
writing. “It is,” he said, “writing at any 
time, any place, that meets the needs 
of the student.” Witty reported experi- 
ments with a new series of Encyclo- 
paedia_ Britannica films especially 
designed to spur writing. Silent film 
stories inspire children to invent their 
own versions of what the action in the 
films means. 


The Unit Approach: Virginia Alwin, 
Flagstaff, Arizona, emphasized the use 
of units of work for best results in 
teaching the language arts in secondary 
schools. Among the examples: a_re- 
luctant pupil who scorned school and 
wanted to be a tramp traveling over 
the world. His teacher suggested many 
materials and books on travel and ex- 
ploring. These the student read with 
eagerness. He talked about them to his 
classmates, and later wrote about them. 
He found that he needed to study the 
mechanics of writing in order to express 
himself clearly on paper. The result: a 
boy who became interested in language 
arts. 


NCTE Resolutions 


Among the resolutions adopted by 
the NCTE: More leadership to help 
teachers develop in students standards 
in choice of TV programs; commenda- 
tion of TV agencies that help improve 
the quality of TV; closer cooperation 
between teachers of language arts from 
elementary school through college; vig- 
orous support of movements to increase 
certification standards for the teaching 
of English; federal aid to education 
Tabled: a resolution to support the de- 
segregation decision of the Supreme 
Court. 


New Officers 


Helen K. Mackintosh, U.S. Office of 
Education, was elected president. First 
and second vice presidents respec- 
tively: Brice Harris, Penn State Uni- 
versity, and Harold B, Allen, University 
of Minnesota. Elected to the Executive 
Committee: Luella B. Cook, formerly 
with Minneapolis Public Schools, and 
John Gerber, State University of Lowa, 
(both past presidents); Alvina T 
Burrows, New York University, chair- 
man of the elementary section; Hardy 
R. Finch, Greenwich, Conn. High 
School, chairman of the secondary sec- 
tion; and T. A. Barnhart, St. Cloud, 
Minn., State Teachers College, chair- 
man of the college section. The officers 
will start to plan immediately for the 
next year’s convention—to be held in 
Minneapolis. 
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Europe 


OVER MY HANDLEBARS 


By RICHARD A. SCHROLL 


BATTERED youth-hostel member- 

ship card, a bundle of photographs, 
and a worn-out bicycle—these are my 
only tangible evidence of an unforget- 
table summer on the Continent. But 
they summon a host of scenes which 
are as clear in my mind as the headlines 
in this morning’s new spaper. 

My studies under Copenhagen Uni- 
versity’s foreign student program were 
completed, my trunks shipped off to 
London, and my tour was begun. 
Prompted by a slim budget and a de- 
sire to see Europe without benefit of 
travel bureau service, | was traveling 
light. My travel wardrobe was packed 
into a basket and a zipper bag, which 
were attached to my bicycle fore and 
aft. Camera and light-meter were criss- 
crossed on my chest like a pair of 
bandoleers. 

My path led first across the rolling, 
fat farmlands of Zealand, aboard fer 
ries, across more islands, and then along 
the smiling coast of Flensborg Fjord 
toward neighboring Germany. Along 
the way were scattered colorful thatched 
farmhouses, great 
ing broad estates, and even one royal 
Danish castle, summer home of the 
king and his family. 

Ahead lay miles of autobahn 
great cities with their inviting museums 
galleries, and ancient landmarks which 
drew me onward 


Mansions dominat- 


many 


And as vivid as the 
memories of these usual tourist attrac 
tions that 
stand out in my mind are of contacts 
with the people I met along the way 
I contend that 
tainable 
across a 


remain for me, the scenes 


a closer rapport is at 
native 
pair of than 
through the shining 
tourist bus or a great hotel. And living 
in the youth hostels as I did, I was 
thrown together, not with jaded tourists 
from my own native land, but with the 


between traveler and 
handlebars 


indow of a 


youth of many nations 


Richard A. Schroll’s manuscript “Eu 
rope Over My Handlebars” 
honorable mention in the foreign travel 
division of Scholastic Teacher's 1955-56 
Travel Story Awards contest. Mr 
Schroll is a junior high school teacher in 


Kans 


won an 


Leavenworth 


The author (right) with other hostel students in Denmark. 


Possibly a sampling of the entries in 
my youth hostel book will best reveal 
the kinds of experiences | had as I saw 
Europe over my handlebars. 

Cochem ... The town on the bank ot 
the quiet Moselle and the ancient castle 
overlooking it were veiled by a light 
rain when I pedaled into the courtyard 
of the hostel. No weather for sightsee 
ing this evening—tomorrow. | have just 
stowed my baggage and cycle when | 
hear music. A bus rolls to a stop out 
front and the musicians come into view. 
It is a group of German schoolchildren 
on a holiday with their teacher. 

During the evening we are enter 
tained by the youthful choristers. By 
chance, | fall into conversation with a 
middle-aged hiker (hostel membership 
knows no age limits leder 
hosen. He is Heinrich 
from a great industrial city in the Rulu 
We talk of the rapid return of Germany 
to the world market after the war. I tell 
him of my war experiences in the Pa 


here ) in 


cific. He regales me with tales of war 


time Germany, of his service in the 
army engineer corps, and of being cap 
tured by the Soviet army. He has built 
the Russians around Lenin 
grad, and his accounts of the somewhat 
naive Russians keep me chuckling. Hert 
S. is enjoying his annual hiking tour. 


ways in the 


roads for 


We go our separate 
morning. Before | leave the city, I eyvcle 
over the bridge to take a photo of its 
medieval charm. 

As I continue along the banks of the 
winding stream toward the Rhine, | 
meet children by the roadside who try 
to sell me sweet, red cherries. Farther 


on, I discover four bicycles leaning 
against the trunks of cherry trees which 
line the road. I stop. Glancing up, I dis 
cover the cyclists turned cherry-pick 
ers. By the use of sign language and 
pidgin Deutsch-English, 1 that 
these trees are considered public. Dur 


ripe 


learn 


ing the next several days, fresh 
cherries are prominent in my menu. 

The afternoon brings with it more 
I find shelter under a tree near a 
meadow. I share it with several farm 
laborers. A rattling farm cart, drawn by 


bent 


rain 


a pair of oxen, approaches. A 


, Chgineer, 


weather-beaten peasant walks stolidly 
beside the vehicle, resignation written 
on his face. Iwo paces behind follows 
his wife. She scolds and gestures vio 
lently, but he gives no sign of having 
heard. I look at the men beside me. We 
exchange smiles 


Bincen 


bicycle up steep paths to a rock over 
looking the Rhine, It is the scene of the 


loday | pushed my 


Lorelei legend. Tomorrow I shall see 
the Mouse Tower 


Karlsruhe 


chamber in an old castle with my fel 


Tonight | share a huge 


low hostelers. We have climbed a spiral 
stone stair in the tower to our bedroom 
upstairs, The great heavy gate below is 
locked at ten o'clock, and the cobble 
stoned courtyard is deserted 
Luxembourg City This evening I 
hostel kitchen 
pare a simple meal of cheese, bread, 
milk fruit. An 


near me feasts on 


stand in the and pre 
American couple 
butter, A 
petite French girl brings forth her pro 
lettuce 
a row of bottles for mixing her own 


and 
peanut 
visions—a head of spices, and 
salad dressing! 

Doorn I sit on the steps of a 
strongly built old manor house with a 
around it. My 
Dutch schoolboy 


moat companion 


who is soon to take 
his examination in English. He is happy 
for this opportunity to practice the for 
eign tongue. My friend spent much of 


the war in Far Eastern concentration 
camps, together with his parents, His 
father Kast In 
dies broke 


under the strain and atte mpted suicide 


formerly a successful 


businessman and trader 


Amsterdam my friend from Doorn 


meets me on the hostel steps 
He takes me to his home in a 
modern building 
mother prepares out dinner. During the 
the three of us walk through 


the winding streets and along the canals 


hostel 
here 
apartment and his 


evening 


of Holland's great seaport 
Nancy, Brussels 

Lucerne, Rotterdam 

entry in my hostel book brings mem 


Strasbourg 


each 


ores by the score of moments and 


friendships which shall last a lifetime.e 
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If you're planning a trip abroad, don’t, 


| repeat, DON’T miss Switzerland . . . 


Tourists 


Paradise 


By DOROTHY POTTER 


AST summer, as | was cmbarking 

upon a Linjebus tour of Switzerland, 
our guide remarked earnestly, “Switzer 
land has only two things to offer: water 
power and soot discovered 
that this statement is not true, Switzer 
land offers the integrity of its people, 
the most essential contribution of all 
Although four different languages are 
spoken in this little country—German 
Komansh, Italian — there is 


every where the lf respect and 


French 


intelligence, the same kindly responsive 
ness to the stranger 

The Swiss, though never arrogant, 
we afraid of nobody. Therefore there 
is neither hostility nor suspicion in their 
ittitude toward strangers. This fact may 
eer as you sit plac idly in 
our living room on a December eve- 
ning, planning a trip for the coming 
ummer, But when you arrive in 
Zermatt, say, in a temperature of 55 
vith the rain falling in torrents and one 
member of the party ill, the spontaneous 
friendliness and = offers of assistance 
vhich come without being sought are 
things which make you remember the 
Swiss people with affection. | found 
myself in this situation last August, and 
to speak colloquially it couldn't have 
ned to me in a better plac 


Planning Your Trip 


December is none too early to plan 
oul trip abroad Preferably reseTva 
tions by ship should be made about a 
ear in advance, by air, six months 

Phere are three types of plans com 
monly followed by travelers abroad 
One is the conducted tour. Here all 
plans and reservations are made a year 
thead of time by the tour managers 
Usually everything is included: food 
lodging, transportation, admissions to 
inuseums, and tips The entire cost of 
the tour is payable before you leave 
home This plan presents obvious ad 
vantages. Financially, your trip will be 
simple, because you will need to take 


Dorothy Potter, veteran traveler, is 
chairman of the English department, 
Bulkeley Hartford, Conn 


vith you only money enough for gifts 
and items cuphemistically called “inci- 
dentals.” Practically, too, your trip will 
be simple, because you will be saved 
exhausting hours of standing in line for 
rooms and tickets, and of having to 
conduct negotiations in a foreign lan 
guage which you may not understand 
well. Contrary to the popular impres- 
sion, English is not spoken by the ma- 
jority of clerks in European offices. 

Some people prefer the independent 
plan of travel, in which a travel agent 
makes reservations only for transporta- 
tion across the Atlantic, and perhaps 
for hotel reservations in the larger 
cities, or for plane and train trips in 
foreign countries, On arrival, the travel- 
er finds his own taxis, looks after his 
own baggage, and discovers his own 
eating places. 

rhe Swiss government, practical in 
this as in all things, has created a 
happy combination of these two meth- 
ods of touring, and has called it the 
Swiss Hotel Plan. | have used it in 
traveling all over Switzerland, and can 
recommend it unreservedly. It is amaz- 
ingly simple. You tell your American 
travel agent where you wish to go, ap- 
proximately when, and the amount you 
wish to spend, The agent sends this 
information to the New York office of 
the Swiss National Tourist Company, 
where Swiss agents, thoroughly familiar 
with hotels and transportation systems 
in their own country, tailor the tour to 
fit your specifications 

This plan is about as toolproot as 
anything human can be. When you step 
off your plane or train in Switzerland 
you are met by a smiling young man 
wearing, usually, a dark green uniform 
with the words “Swiss Hotel Plan” em- 
broidered on the shoulders. This guide 
finds a taxi for you, and supervises the 
porter while he is loading the luggage. 
(Coping with porters and taxis, espe- 
cially during a downpour of rain when 
the competition is keenest, is even more 
difficult in a foreign language than at 
home. ) 

When you arrive at your hotel, the 
guide escorts you to the desk and intro- 


Mwise National Tourist Office 
Matterhorn dominates peaceful town of 
Zermatt, 5,000 feet above sea level. 


duces you to one of the managers. Eu 
ropean hotels have the delightful cus- 
tom of sending an executive rather than 
a bellboy to the tourist's room to make 
him feel that the cliché “your home 
away from home” is actually true. The 
Swiss guide also explains the particular 
attractions for which the city is famous, 
and offers to obtain tickets for sight- 
seeing tours, games, or concerts. The 
cost of these tickets is put on the hotel 
bill, as are all “extras,” such as orange 
jnice for breakfast 


Breakfast, Swiss Style 

You may have a complete hotel plan, 
whereby you eat all three meals in the 
hotel, or the continental breakfast plan 
only. In this connection, a word of 
warning may prove helpful. Hearty 
American breakfasts are anathema to 
Europeans. One is not expected to be 
hungry in the morning. Therefore cof- 
fee made of chicory, hard, cold rolls, 
and a tasteless jam colored either red 
or yellow, provide the only sustenance. 
On this slender, uninspiring fare the 
hapless tourist must walk untold miles 
before lunchtime. I have discovered 
one way out: I always order hot choco- 
late instead of coffee. Swiss chocolate 
is excellent, and it is served by the pot, 
not the cup—welcome help in time of 
need, 

The Swiss Plan provides inexpensive 
first class seats on the excellent Swiss 
trains, and passage on lake steamers 
and mountain railways. The first guide 
to meet you in Switzerland hands over 
a small booklet containing all tickets 
needed for the entire party. Thus the 
tourist is spared worry, delay, and 
standing in line, the well known bétes 
noirs of travelers. 

As everyone knows, Switzerland pos- 
sesses some of the most gorgeous 


Continued on page 15-T) 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


This Issue a Bonus 


This issue is an extra issue included 
in the first term’s complement of issues 
at no extra cost. The usual number of 
issues per term is 15, but 16 were 
scheduled for this term because of the 
way the weeks break at the end of the 
months on the 1956 calendar 


U.N.—Specialized Agencies 
(p. 9) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

Although the U.N. gains the head- 
lines when nations are airing their dif 
ferences, the international teamwork of 
the U.N.’s specialized agencies deserves 
comparable publicity. Perhaps the most 
successful work among these agencies 
is carried on by the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization (FAO). Its tech- 
nicians have helped backward peoples 
to increase their crop yields, improve 
irrigation, and stave off starvation, An- 
other U.N. specialized agency, the 
World Health (WHO), 
has helped to tuberculosis, 


Organization 

combat 
yaws, malaria and, in general, combat 
health. Both 
specialized agencies work through the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC ). 

Among the other U.N. specialized 
agencies whose titles are the keys to 
their contributions are the International 
Telecommunications Union, the World 
Meteorological Organization, and the 
Universal Postal Union. 


disease and poor these 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students appreciate the work 
of the U.N.’s_ specialized agencies 
which seek to bring about a_ better 
world. 


Assignment 

1. List three U.N. specialized agen- 
cies and describe the work of each 
briefly. 

2. The work of some U.N. special- 
ized agencies is as exciting and as 
worthy of world-wide attention as some 
of the debates in the General Assembly. 
Support or criticize the statement. 


Motivation 

During the football season we are 
likely to cheer the fellow who makes 
the touchdown but forget the linesmen 
and blocking backs who made the 
touchdown possible. Will some football 


fans comment on th» statement? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What similarity do you see be- 
tween the football linesmen and the 
specialized agencies of the United 
Nations? 

2. If you farmer in India, 
why might the work of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization interest you 
more than an action taken by the U.N 
Security Council? Tell us about some 
of the work carried on by the FAO, 

3. As the editor of the magazine 
section of a large newspaper, why might 
you assign a writer to do an article on 
the World Health Organization? 

4. The U.N. specialized agencies can 


were a 


/ 
eee 


7 


credit for considerable interna- 


teamwork. Do 


claim 
tional 
plain 


you agree? Ex 


Summary 

How many of you recall reading in 
your daily newspaper of the work be 
ing carried on by a U.N. 
agency (show of hands)? Account for 
this lack of publicity. Why is the work 
of the U.N. specialized agencies de 
serving of more widespread noticer 


spec ialized 


Things to Do 

1. Students can look over the list of 
U.N. specialized agencies in “U, S, 
and World Affairs Annual” (Senior 


Oy 


Mtelnberg for Museum of Moder Art, N.Y ¢ 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Bear 
to Our Readers 
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Scholastic, Part I, Oct. 18, 56), p. 30. 
One of them can be selected for further 
research, The International Labor Or- 
ganization (ILO), for example, has not 
been included in this article but can 
be the subject of an interesting paper. 
2. Class try theirs 
hand at dramatizing the work of a U.N. 
specialized agency 


cartoonists can 


3. Imagine that you are a radio com- 
Christmas 
comment 


mentator 
Day. Prepare a 
ov the 


broadcasting on 
one-minute 
specialized agencies 


Woodrow Wilson (p. 14) 


American History 

This is the centennial year of Wil 
son's birth. We review the high points 
and note 
that his hopes for a lasting peace, the 
League of Nations 
in modified form in the United Nations. 


Aim 


To help our students appreciate the 


in his distinguished career 


have been revived 


significance of Woodrow Wilson as an 
influence on the development of Ameri 
action in domestic 


can thought and 


and world affairs 


Discussion Questions 

1. Wilson campaigned for the Presi- 
dency on the slogan, “The New Free 
dom.” What did he mean by it? 

2. The U.N. Secretary General has 
said of Wilson: “He is those 
who helped to create an international 
conscience ”" What does this mean? 

s. Many people who look back upon 
Wilson's career have judged him to be 
a great President. Do you agree? De 
fend your of view 


one of 


Things to Do 

Plan to commemorate 
birth (Dec. 28, 1856) 
program, The Woodrow 
5 65th St.. N. Y. 21, will 
send free Wilson. 
These include a discussion guide, bio 
list of sug 


Wilson's 
in an assembly 
Wilson Foun 
dation 


you materials on 


graphical pamphlet, and 
vested readings. 

2. Plan to view the 
documentary: Woodrow Wilson: Spokes 
27 min., black and 
white (Text-film Dept., McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. 36) 


Check your usual film rental source 


new newsreel 


man for Tomorrow, 


Highways (p. 13) 
American History, Civics, Economics 
4 $50,000,000, 000 
building program is getting under way 
About two thirds of the cost is being 
Federal Government and 
one third by the Motorists will 
pay almost all of the costs of the proj 
ect in the form of higher taxes. When 
the roadways are completed by 1970, 


SCHOLASTIC 


national road 


paid by the 


states 


Christmas Holidays 

Your next issue of Senior Scholastic 
will be dated January 4, 1957. There 
will be no issue dated December 20 
or December 27 because of the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

To all of you, wherever you are, a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year! 


the nation will be crisscrossed with su- 
perhighways. 


Things to Do 

1. Look through the article for sig 
nificant statistics and capture them in 
graphic form. 

2. On an outline map of the United 
States indicate the major highways 
(turnpikes, thruways, etc.) which have 
been completed and those which are in 
the planning stage. See, for example, 
“New Roads: Changed Business Pat- 
tern Ahead,” Nation’s Business, July 
1956, pp. 32-33, 92-95. 


Cultural Exchange (p. 7) 
American History, World History 

In our Forum Topie of the Week, 
we consider the pros and cons of the 
question, “Are cultural exchange pro- 
grams an effective way to encourage 
world peace?” In recent exchanges we 
have sent abroad touring productions 
of Porgy and Bess and Oklahoma. We 
have received the Vienna and Berlin 
Philharmonic orchestras, and—from be- 
hind the Llron Curtain—Soviet violinist 
David Oistrakh. 


Things to Do 

Have the class assemble as the 
United States House of Representatives. 
There is a bill before the House ap- 
propriating $3,000,000 for support of 
the “cultural exchange” program. A 
student can act as Speaker of the 
House and recognize the debaters, A 
vote can terminate the session. 


Light That Changed the World 
(p. 12) 


American History 

In Words That Shaped America, we 
tell the story of Thomas Edison's in- 
vention of the electric 
lamp and the circumstances which gave 
rise to his remark, “If 1 can make it 
burn 40 hours, I can make it last a 
hundred.” 


incandescent 


Things to Do 

It is probable that the school or local 
library has biographical material on 
Thomas Edison. Rather than start a 
run on limited materials, assign one or 
two students to further reading on 
Edison. See, for example, H. G. Garbe- 


TEACHER Edition is continued 


dian, Thomas Alva Edison, Builder of 
Civilization; R. Burlingame, Inventors 
Behind the Inventor, pp. 172-200; C. J. 
Hylander, American Inventors, pp. 158- 
73. 


Reporting a Revolution (p. 6) 
Career Guidance, World History 

In our Interview of the Week, we 
meet NBC's foreign correspondent to 
Soviet-controlled Eastern Europe, who 
was present during the early days of 
the revolt in Hungary. 


Things to Do 

1. Students interested in journalism 
as a career can look into college cata- 
logues for admission requirements to 
journalism schools. They should also 
ponder Frank Bourgholtzer’s opinion 
that general knowledge is more funda- 
than specific college-training 
for journalism. 

2. The school newspaper is a good 
training ground for students who may 
follow journalism as a career. Even 
if you can’t get a writing job with 
the paper, you may be able to work 
for the circulation or business depart- 
ment. Any contact will be helpful. 

3. Imagine that you have been as 
signed to report on the revok. in Hun 
gary from the young people’s point of 
view. Write the story. 


mental 


Shell Safety Series (p. 2) 


Shell Oil Company continues its pop 
ular safety series in this issue with 
“How Sharp Is Your Driving Eye?” 
Reprints of the entire series are available 
free in classroom quantities to school 
teachers requesting them. See the Shell 
feature for the address. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 

I. U.N. Specialized Agencies: A. a-6; 
b-5; c-2; d-3; e-4. B. a-4; b-4; c-1; d-3 
e-4; f-2. 

Il. Highways: a-4; b-1; 

III. Graph: 1-T; 2 

IV. Cartoon: 1- 


2-T: 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magazines, Chairman Dr. Jay Davis Conner, 
Associate Superintendent, Chief, Division of in- 
struction, California State Dept. of Education «+ 
Or. Hobart M. Corning, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D.C. © Mr. Eric N. Dennard, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Waco, Texas * Dr. John 
H. Fischer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Baltimore Public Schools, Maryland «¢ Or. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn * Right Rev. Msgr 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D. C. * Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt, Under Secretary of U. S$. Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare Dr. Lieyd S$. Michael, 
Superintendent, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois © Or. Mark Schinnerer, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio «+ Dr. 
Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of 
Education, St Minnesota 
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Bottmann Archives 


Fredric March as Scrooge and Ray Middleton as the Ghost of Christmas 
Present will be seen again this year in TV Production of “A Christmas Carol’ 


at 8:30-9:30 


1956, 


will be brought to life 


Pages of Charles Dickens’ im- 
mortal classic, “A Christmas 


Ceroi,” 
Dec. 13 
P.m., 
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How sharp your driving eye? 


TAKE A PENCIL AND FOLLOW THE INSTRUCTIONS BELOW AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE! 


1. Circle the two side road signs that are exactly alike 


2. Circle the car that is indicating a left turn 


SPEED 
LIMIT 
AUTOS 
95 
TRUCKS 
45 


| 


3. Circle the two road signs that are exactly alike 


Alert drivers places—sately! 


SEE HOW YOU RATE 
1. Did you circle the first and the fourth signs? Or did 
you rush teo much end mark the wrong ones? Small you when you are alert. You see what’s on the road ahead; 


detail i tant to d t th 
quldhiiy, dnd lntenpeat ——° you know how to handle any situation. It’s you when you’re 


Safe driving is more than an art. It’s a state of mind. It’s 


2. Assuming that the cars’ brake lights are not lit, you courteous. You have the right of way, but you yield it. It’s 


should have circled the second cor. In traffic you 
often have to figure out what the driver ahead is you when you drive a safe car. Safety is a full-time job — and 
going to do while other things are distracting you. . nail 3. 8 
end dans ove Shell hopes you'll think it’s a worth-while job. The rewards 


in Answer One applies here too. 


are great: Safe, happy trips for you and your family. 


CONSULTANTS: Dr. H. J. Stack, Director, and Dr. L. Brody, Re- 
search Director, Center for Safety Education, New York University. FREE BOOKLETS with ten Shell Safety Quizzes are 
available. They make excellent class discussion 


L iL OM PANY material. Your teacher can request a supply for 
. the class, from Shell Oil Company, Public Relations 


Prepared in cooperation with the Aut tive Safety Found: Dept., 50 West 50 Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


| 
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2 SPEED SPEED SPEED SPEED 
LIMIT LIMIT LIMIT LIMIT 

AUTOS AUTOS DAY AUTOS 

55 65 55 55 i 

TRUCKS TRUCKS NIGHT TRUCKS 

55 55 45 45 
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Find out how YOU can earn 


college credits as an AIRMAN 


Like many young men faced with the pros- 
pect of military service, you may be wonder- 
ing how to fit college into your life—without 
the loss of precious years. Well, about 250 
- colleges and universities offer courses under 
the United States Air Force Civilian School 
Program, for which you can receive resi- 


dence credit toward your college degree. 
About 9,000 airmen are enrolled in the 
United States, and about 4,000 overseas. 

Your local Air Force recruiter has all the 
information on how you can combine top- 
flight technical training with college school- 
ing. See him today, or mail the coupon. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO: 


You go places 
faster in the 


U.S. 
AIR FORCE 


Airman Recruiting Information Branch, Box 2202 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 


Please send me more information on my opportunities for enlisting 
in the U.S. Air Force. I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside in 
U.S.A. or possessions,..1 am interested in earning College credits 
in the Air Force. 


ADDRESS 
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HE Christmas holiday season is just 
ahead! your personalized 
Christmas cards coming? Did you make 
your own this year? It’s pretty late to 
get started now, but it’s not too late to 
tuke pictures for next year’s greetings 
You'll want to make a picture album 
of Christmas activities at your house, 


Hiow are 


inyway. Some of the pictures will make 
ideal cards for Christmas, 1957. For ex 
Baby Brother first 
Christmas tree. Or Grandmother rock- 
ing in her chair with a Christmas-deco 


ample seeing his 


rated window in the background. Your 
Christmas alburn will make a fine “thank 
you” gift to an aunt who couldn't share 
Christmas with you, or to a_ brother 
iway in the Service 
(You'll do much of the 
the spur of the moment, so be sure to 
have plenty of film and flashbulbs in the 
throughout the holiday 
You might hint discreetly that photog 
great 


shooting on 


house season 


raphy equipment would make 


Christmas gifts for vou!) 


Awards Time, Too 


Also you'll want to spend some vaca 
tion time tak ing pictures for your entries 
in the 1957 Scholastic 
phy Awards, If you do take a Christmas 


Ansco Photogra- 


‘camera stroll,” don’t worry too much 
ibout the lack of light. The new films, 
vhen used with the new developers, can 
do wonders 


In good light. you are usually con 


HOME SCENE. Nathan M. Snyder, 
16, William Penn High School, Harris- 
hurg. Pa., entered this photo in 1956. 


cerned mostly with contrast and shadow 
detail. In poor light, as you'll often have 
now, contrast is lessened, But street, 
store, office and home lights go on 
sooner. Sometimes they shine like bea- 
cons in the night. Key your pictures to 
these bright centers. 

The best time to try for such shots is 
when the weather is at its worst—right 
after a snowstorm or in a fog. Shoot 
from lighted doorways. Concentrate on 
broad masses rather than detail. Photo- 
graph people hurrying glong, bent into 
the wind, Get snaps of car lights re- 
flected in wet streets or of faces lighted 
up by shop windows. 

During your Christmas holiday, enter 
Bulletin Letters contest. 
‘Tell us about the Camera Club you be- 
lung to, what equipment you have, and 
how your club earned it. You may win 
one of the 55 prizes of General Electric 
PowerMite M2 flashbulbs for your club. 
The five clubs writing the best letters 
will each receive 120 flashbulbs; 50 
other clubs will also receive awards. 
Address letters to Camera Editor, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y 


our Camera 


Hand-Color Your Pics 


your pictures a 
They're the 
hand-coloring. Get a kit of photo oils. 
Then, just follow instructions. Or you 


little 
best for 


Are 


underexposed? 


some ol 


might want to use special color pencils 
from your local photography supplier 
rhe color prints look very well when 
hung on walls 

By the way, have you ever “collected” 
with your camera? It’s the only way 
collect for hobbies. If 
you're interested in old buildings, rail 


you can some 
road equipment sailing ships, or model 
cars, take pictures of them. Soon you'll 
have a fascinating collection, Use your 
pictures to entertain friends at home or 
te present to a club or class to illustrate 
your remarks on you! hobby 


It the 


small, make close-up shots. With a box 


items you phofograph are 
type camera, shoot about six feet from 
your subject. If you have a simple close- 
up attachment, that will allow you to 
move in to photograph from a distance 
of three and a half feet 

Don't forget to try for one of the 
many in General Electric's new 
photography contest. For rules, see the 
September 27th issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic, World Week, or Practical Eng- 
lish 


prize 
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Letters towthe‘Editor 


Methodist Scholarship Fund 


Dear Editor 

In your November 15 issue you men- 
tioned the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in connection with scholarships 

The Methodist Episcopal Church as 
such no longer exists. In 1939 the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Meth 
odist Episcopal Church South, and the 
Methodist Protestant Church united to 
form the Methodist Church which to 
a scholarship and loan fund 
» over $5,000,000. To this 


day has 

amounting t 
! 

s added money each vear collected in 


Methodist churches on Student Day 


In the same issue, in another article 
Australia’s shortage of 


manpower. But you failed to mention 


vou mentioned 


Australia’s discriminatory policy of ad 
settlers. If it were 
Australia 
ast s 


and he r own 


mitting only white 
not for this biased 
could do much to ease the Far 


polic \ 


over-population problem 
problem of under-population 


Lawrence Woodrum 


Bradtord Pa 


for illing 


We thank Lawrence 
attention to the scholarship fund.—Fd 


Drop Electoral College? 


Dear Editor 

My classmates and I feel that the 
Srovision for an Electoral College 
it the 
1787, 
that the common people did not have 


made 
Constitutional Convention in 


was approved by men who felt 


enough time or opportunity to get to 
know their candidates and who, conse 
quently, could not vote wisely 

People today are more educated 
Therefore the Electoral College is no 
longer necessary 
elected 13 times while 
than half of the total popular vote 

I think we should ask our Congress 
men to pass an amendment repealing 
Article Il, Section I, clause Il of the 
U.S. Constitution. 


Presidents have been 


receiving less 


Carla Foster 
Central Jy 
Ohio 


H. $ 


Lima 


Fourth Thursday, Not Last 


Dear Editor 

Thanksgiving is celebrated on the 
fourth 
the last Thursday as you stated in your 
(Now. 15 issue). Usually 


Thursday of November, not on 


Forum Topic 
Thursdays to the 


there are only four 
month, so no question arises. But this 
year there were five 

Vicki Weitzherg 

Far Roc kaway (N. Y.) H. § 


Merry Christmas! 


By Carol Olsen and Helen Murray, Waynesboro (Va.) High School 


*® Starred words refer to Christmas 


8 9 
Students ore invited to 10 " 2 7 " 
submit original crossword 
purzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines, 16 7 18 
Eoch purzlie should be 
built around one subject, — 
which moy be drown 9 20 ai 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field — 
of knowledge. Maximum 22 23 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re~ pid 
loted to the theme. For 124 [25 26 }2/ 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, [28 29 70 3 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answer filled in, 
and statement vy student 
that the purzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles , 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines 33° West 42nd 
Street, New York 36,N.¥ 10 42 
Answers in next issue. 
1. Plenty eded f | ( 
itv ol is needed for a | na group of Christmas carolers, 
white Christmas this voice will sing the highest 
* 4. This led the Wise Men to the 2. Beneath (poetic) 
manger * 3. Santa’s white beard shows that 
* 8. “The First * (carol) he is a very man 
9. Large-headed nail 5. Teaspoon (abbr) 
11. Cushion 6. Make amends tor an errot 
13. Peas grow inside this * 7. This particular reindeer has a red 
15. Right Honorable is abbreviated Hose 
Hon °10. A Christmas. 
16. | am, you he is *12. You hope to find lots of thes 
*18. When asked for a present, Santa under your Christmas tree 
eldom says * *14. On Christmas Eve, most girls 
*19. You'll say this on Christmas morn and boys dream of this jolly 
ing when you see your presents fellow 
20. American Expeditionary Force 16. Agricultural Adjustment Admin 
abbr) istration (abbr. ) 
21. Elevated railroad (abbr 17. Small salamander 
°22. Candy canes good 22. Seaman (slang) 
24 Paulo is a city in Brazil °23. The night before Christmas is 
°26. When Santa wants his reindeer called Christmas 
to stop, he vells_ this °95. After their Christmas dinner, most 
25 tu, Brute? people soon feel that they 
°29. “On Dancer, on ead too much 
32. Alternating current (abbr.) 27. Breakfast cereal meal 
3. Tellurium (abhi 10. kirst three vowels 
34. European Trade Organization 3}. Small bed made trom canvas 
abbr tretched over a frame 
35. Thallium (abbr.) *35. Santa Claus’ bright eyes and red 
°36. “ Twas the night betore hecks show us that he is full of 
°37. Period including the four Sundays vigor, and vitality 
before Christmas. 384%. Numbers (abbr 
*40. Yuletide songs of joy 41. This tiny black insect is always 
*43. At Christmastime, girls love to busy 
stand under thi 12. Lowest whole number 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Reporting 


a Revolution 


Meet Frank Bourgholtzer, NBC’s foreign 


| NE of the most remarkable things about the Hungarian 

revolt was the way young pe ople teen-agers and uni- 
ersity students—were the first to jump in.” 

Frank Bourgholtzer was speaking from first-hand obser- 
ition. The lank i6-year-old newsman was in Budapest 
during that fateful week in late October, covering the fast- 
noving events of Hungary's revolution for the National 
Broadcasting ¢ 

‘Youth groups really started the revolt,” Frank told us 
You remember how. in mid-October, the Polish Commu- 
nists had defied Moscow and won a degree of independence 
ind liberalization? Well, many young Hungarians heard 
ibout these Polish events on their ‘ham’ radios, They, in 
turn, broudeast what they heard to other young ‘ham’ opera 
tors. The word got around fast 

“As the news spread, young Hungarians got together in 
mec ting ind parade The \ dre W up demands for the Hun 
garian government—asking for more liberal policies. In the 
early days, all the statements that were issued, everything 
came in the name of the students. It was young people who 


parked the revolt.’ 


Budapest Was “‘Scarey”’ 


Frank leaned forward as if to stress his next point. “This 

one of the most important factors of the whole Hungarian 
revolution,” he said These were the young people whose 
vhole lives had been spent under Communist domination. 
They had been trained and indoctrinated by the Commu 
‘ists almost from the cradle 

“Many peopl assumed that these young people who 
knew only communism, would always be just Communists 
It didn’t turn out that way 

These Hungarian youths proved that sooner or later 
people will revolt against oppression—even if they have 
known nothing but oppression. That is the great lesson of 
this revolt.’ 

We asked Frank how he managed to get into Budapest 
during the revolution, Red countries usually give Western 
correspondents a chilly “welcome 

“My base of operations is Bonn, Germany,” Frank said 
From that base I'm responsible for covering news events in 


the Soviet satellite nations. When the Hungarian revolt 


QUOTE OF THE WEEK 


Genius is one per cent inspiration and ninety-nine per 
cent perspiration..Thomas Alva Edison 


correspondent just back from Hungary 


broke out, an NBC cameraman and I made for the Austrian- 
Hungarian border. We hung around the border for a day 
until the Hungarians let us in, 

“We drove directly to Budapest. The streets were full of 


excitement. People were really, as Americans would say, 


jumping. They crowded around and wanted to tell us their 
stories, So we set up a sound camera, and started trying 
to capture this revolutionary spirit.” 

After two days, the cameraman flew back to Vienna with 
his films, but Frank stayed on in Budapest. On November 1, 
the Hungarians agreed to let him broadcast directly from 
the studios of Radio Budapest—using shortwave 

‘It was pretty scarey in that studio,” Frank said. “The 
station itself had been pretty well shot up. You see, in these 
countries the radio station becomes a top-priority objective 
when trouble breaks out. Whoever controls the radio station 
has access to practically the whole population. I made five 
broadeasts to the U. S. between Wednesday, October 31, 
and Saturday, November 3 

“At 5 a.m. Sunday morning, | was awakened by the sound 
of artillery fire and tanks like I'd never heard before. I looked 
nut my hotel window. All I could see on the streets were 
Russian tanks moving up and down very slowly—their guns 
ready. It was very spooky . 

Frank joined several other U. S. correspondents in the 
hotel lobby. They headed immediately for the U.S, Embassy 
in Budapest. They stayed there for three days until the 


Russians gave them a,pass to leave Hungary 


Started Reporting in High School 


We asked Frank how he managed to become a foreign 
corre spond nt. It all started, he said, when he was attending 
Tottenville High School on Staten Island, New York—work 
ing for the high school newspaper 

“But | didn’t go to a journalism school,” he pointed out 
emphatically. “You don’t need four years of journalism in col 
lege to learn the techniques. What's irreplaceable is general 
knowledge. You have to know what you're writing about 
In college I majored in government and minored in eco 
nomics.” His college: Indiana University 

After college Frank worked for several Indiana news 
papers and for the Wall Street Journal in New York, before 
joining NBC's news staff. 

Would you like to go back to Budapest? “I'd go back 


tomorrow if they'd let me in,” Frank said. 
—~Roy HemMMiInc 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


In the past few years, more than 50 American 
cultural “attractions” —ranging from one pianist to a 
full symphony orchestra—have fanned out all over 
the world to perform before people in many lands. 
They have visited Europe, the Middle East and 
the Far East, Central America and South America, 
Soviet satellite nations and even Russia itself 
They have included some of ou greatest actors 
and actresses (such as Helen Haves, Judith Ander 
son, Fredric March, Mary Martin) . some of our 
greatest musicians (such as Marian Anderson, Helen 
Traubel, Leonard Bernstein ) . Our greatest sym 
phony orchestras (the Boston Symphony, the New 
York Philharmonic, the Symphony of the Air) 
our greatest dancers (Maria Tallchief, Nora Kave) 
as well as complete touring productions of such 
American classics as Porgy and Bess and Oklahoma! a 
At the same time, many U. S. cities have been 
host to some of the finest cultural “ambassadors” of ° 


Maile 
other lands—the Sadler's Wells Ballet of Britain Audiences abroad cheered the breathtaking agility and grace of U.S 
the Royal Danish Ballet, the Kabuki Dancers of dancer Maria Tallchief and other members of the New York City Ballet. 


rhea 


Japan, the Comedie Francaise of Paris, the Vienna 
and Berlin Philharmonic orchestras, and—from be 
hind the [ron Curtain—Soviet violinist David Ois- 
trakh and pianist Emil Gilels 


Response to these visitors has generally been Cultural Exchange . ee 


good—in some cases spectacular. They have been 


hailed as ambassadors of international good will 


cultural exchange programs as a way to encourage 


world peace Phe rgue that such exchanges are 


a waste of ett iid money. Last week the U.S. said 2 
exchanges with the U.S.S.R. would be discontinued. ortc ange: 


Here are arguments on both sides of the issue. 


A pro and con discussion: Are cultural exchanges an effective way to encourage world peace? 


FOR! 


1. Cultural exchanges rise above na- 
tional barriers created by economic and 
political conflicts 


Our Secretar ol State John hoster 
Dulles, recently said: “In the long run 
peace depend upon fellowship — be 
tween the people ol the wid 

One of the best ways to strengthen 
world fellowship is to let the peopl 
of the world see each other as people 
This can be ace ompli hed by cultural 
exchanges. When you sit in a theatre 
watching the dancers of another nation 
or listening to its music ou realize 
that there are many more things in the 
world which bind people together than 


split them apart 


ae i The distinguished American violini ! 


Wide World phot Isaac Stern explained it this way for 


Leningrad audience listened raptly to Boston Symphony on its Soviet visit this year. Senior Scholastic: “In music, for ex 
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unple there are no foreign languages. 
One speaks from the heart to the heart 
in terms which cannot be distorted and 
vhich can only help bring people to- 
vether 
The ime applies to ballet, to theat 
rical productions such as Porgy and 
Bess and Oklahoma!, and to the whole 
ist orld of culture 
As Abraham Lincoln said almost 100 
ivo Man likes him whom he 
know much better than him whom 


doe nat knw 


2. U.S. cultural ambassadors combat 
the false beliefs some nations have 
about the U. § 


It may be difficult for us to under 
tund, but there are mans people in 
orl ho think that America has 
culture Th look upon us as a 
cultural isteland preoceupied with 
machines itom bomb and Holly 


ood 1 


ws i 
vhich d j hoot up the 
Wild We in whi gangsters terror 
big iti which rock 
mn roll riot ive a daily occurrence 

Phen the Communist end their mu 
olan their artist und ballet stars to 
thes mation to he how it and 
culture flourish under the Reds. They 
Iry to convince that the Com 
oncerned with the “finer 
things is ind’ that Americans, in 
ontrast ire uncultured barbarians 

Surprisingly, many people fall for 
this Bead “line Why? Because they 
have bac neo opportunity to know of 
better 

But this entire falls Hat on its 
when people can see—with 

own eye ind hear—with their 

wh ears-that America has a mature 
md rich culture equal to any other in 


the world 


3. Recent cultural exchanges prove 
they build international friendship 
After the Ne York City Ballet up 
cared in Milan, Italy, an italian news 
pauper said The visit of this American 
ballet co my has made more triends 
America than anvthing since the 
il 
When an Americ in Company present 
uv Gershwins folk opera, Porgy and 
Hess, apy ied in Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
Vew York Times correspondent — re 
rorted the S. reaped “more 
pressions of ititude than ever were 
xtended for military and economic 
iid 
his summer the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra visited the Soviet Union as 
part of its European tour, This was the 
Vew York Times report trom Lenin 


rad The entl led crowd stood and 


upplauded wildly. Even after the or- 
chestra had left the stage, clapping 
continued, Shouts of ‘bravo’ could be 
heard even as the scores were being 
collected from the music stands.” 
Similarly, the visits of foreign groups 
to the U. S. increase our understanding 
of other nations When, for example, 
an American hears the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic play as magnificently as it did 
on its recent tour—and realizes how its 
members have suffered under both 
Nazi and Soviet occupation—one can- 
not help but appreciate the unquench- 
ible spirit of the Austrian pe opk When 
Americans see dancers from Bali and 
Japan, we cannot help but better un- 
derstand a people who, at first glance, 
inay seem strange and bizarre 
The good will earned by all such 
cultural exchanges is worth much more 
than the dollars it costs to present them. 
During the ( hristmas season we hear 
wuch about “peace on earth to men of 
good will.” Cultural exchanges are one 
iy to put that ideal to work 52 weeks 


year 


AGAINST! 


1. Cultural exchanges do little to 
solve real international problems. 

No matter how magnificently a sym 
phony orchestra may play, nor how 
breathtakingly a dancer may perform 
they do not get at. the heart of the 
international problems which face the 
orld today 

Listening to Soviet musicians like 
Oistrakh or Gilels does not change the 
opinion of most Ame ricans about Soviet 
crimes in Russia or in satellite nations, 
Watching Balinese dancers does not 
vive us an insight into the economic 
problems of Southeast Asia. Yet these 
ure the issues which will determine war 
ov “act 

Furthermore, people in other nations 
we not interested in our “culture.” 
They are interested in raising their 
standards of living. They don’t want 
\merican artists and musicians. They 
want — and need — American technical 
know-how to help build up their in- 
dustry and agriculture. They want 
\merican weapons for defense. They 
vant our trade to build up their 


CCOnOTAY 


2. Cultural exchanges do not reach 
the people they should reach. 

In some cases, cultural exchanges 
become only a social occasion for the 
upper levels of soc iety. The perform- 
ances aren't free. In most countries 
only the rich can afford tickets. The 
average Pierre or Antonio or Ivan can’t 
even get to see the performances. This 
plays right into the hands of Red 
propaganda that only the rich enjoy 
the benefits of Western democracy 


Besides, many of the attractions are 
too “high brow” for most of the world’s 
people. Even in our own country they 
appeal to only a minority. America’s 
problem is to win the masses to democ- 
racy—not the elite. 

What about the language barrier? 
How many people in each country un- 
derstand foreign languages well enough 
to appreciate a dramatic performance? 
If a person has enough education to 
know another language, aren't there 
more effective ways to reach him 
(through books, magazines, the Voice 
of America) without going to the great 
expense of sending a whole theatrical 


troupe overse as? 


3. Cultural exchanges antagonize 
more people than they win over. 

Cultural “good will” exchanges can 
turn into something just the opposite 
ol ood will.” For example, conside 
the S. tour of the Berlin Philha 
monic. One of the purposes of the 
tour was to thank the American people 


for the postwar aid they had given the 
people of West Berlin. However, a 
veterans’ organization objected to the 
tour because the orchestra’s conductor 
was alleged to be an ex-Nazi The 
veterans’ group picketed several of the 
orchestra’s concerts and_ stirred up a 
controversy that made headlines. 

Many more people read about the 
charges and countercharges than actu 
ally heard the orchestra perform in the 
concert hall. In the long run, the tow 
re-opened wartime hatreds—instead of 
building international good will 

There is a special problem with 1 
gard to cultural exchanges with Com 
munist oations. Senator William 
Knowland (Rep., Cal.) put it this way 
to Senior Scholastic: “In view of the 
illegal nature of the activities of Com 
munist governments over the years, | 
believe that the exchange of visits 
[between those nations and ourselves | 
undermines the morale of the enslaved 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain.” 

The New York Times’ Moscow co: 
respondent supports this view. Here’s 
what he wrote after the Boston Sym 
phony played in Moscow: “By inviting 
a famous American orchestra to per 
form here, the Soviet Union's leaders 
are improving their standing in th 
eyes of their own people. Over a period 
of time the people can be expected 
to feel they no longer are being isolated 
from contact with the best of other 
countries. By permitting its best 
artists to travel abroad and win the 
praise of foreign audiences, the Soviet 
Union also is boosting its prestige not 
only in the world at large but at home 
as well 

Is this the way to peace? It is instead 
a blind alley of worthless propaganda 
leading nowhere! 


Communist propaganda encourages 
this falwe picture tric to depict 
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These Italian farm experts are studying hybrid corn seed, 
introduced by FAO from U. S. Seed gives higher yield, and 
can resist plant diseases that attack common varieties. 


photos from United Na 


ndonesian mother and daughter are preparing rice for trans- 


planting to paddy fields. Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) is helping to improve rice, food of Asia’s millions. 


Specialized 


Agencies 


... International Good Will at Work 


RAMATIC debates in a dozen or 

more languages draw tens of thou- 
sands of visitors to United Nations 
Headquarters in New York each year. 
There, in the spotlight of the world, 
delegates from 79 nations discuss the 
grave politic al problems that divide the 
peoples of the earth 

But the United Nations is not only a 
forum for solving political differences. 
It is also a “meeting” ground where 
nations work together for the com 
mon welfare of mankind. This meeting 
ground is made up of the U. N. spe 
cialized agencies the intergovernmental 
“workshops” that have made the U. N 
known and respected even in the grass 
roots of the world For a comple te 
listing of U. N. agencies and a desc rip 
tion of other activities see “U. 
and World Affairs Annual,” October 18 
issue.) 

International teamwork makes it pos 
sible for an American to pick up his 
phone and ring any one of 81,000 
000 telephone subscribers outside the 


U.S. (through the cooperation of ITU 

the International Telecommunication 
Union). The World Meteorological Or: 
ganization (WMO) gives timely warn 
ings of storms blowing over Asia or 
of destructive locusts about to swarm 
down over the Middle East. Letters 
anc packages cross the borders swiftly 
from country to country at low cost be 
cause the Universal Postal Union (UPU) 
divides expenses among its 93 member 


mations 


Teamwork on World Scale 


But the | N 


perhaps most successful work is done 


least publicized ind 


on behalf of the world’s impoverished 
multitudes—with a yearly budget equal 
to less than one thousandth of the 
world’s annual expenditure for “aris 
With these limited funds a handful ef 
U. N. employees are fighting in the 
front lines of a war to rescue more than 
half the human race from hunger and 


disease 


A billion and a quarter people today 
are underfed. World population (now 
2,750,000,000) is rising at the rate of 
more than 100,000 every 24 hours. The 
question of how to fill the empty stom 
achs of the world is the major long 
term task fac mg humanity 

Fach year some 000 000 peopl 
are stricken by malaria. Tens of millions 
more are wasted by tuberculosis skin 
diseases, and the maladies caused b 
lack of proper food—rickets and beri 
beri 

These are but a few of the frighten 
ing facts the “peaceful warriors” of 
the U.N. face in surveying their bat 
tlhevround. But they have accepted the 
challenge Almost every da report 
come back to the idqnarters 
describing new victories against the in 
roads of disease and hunger 

Solving the problem of hunger is the 
task of the Food+and Agricultural Or 
ganization (FAO). FAO is eleven years 
old. Seventy-two countries are members 
of this UL N pecializes ve) Its 
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goals are to raise the standard of living 
and nutrition of the world’s peoples. 
To carry out its aims most effectively, 
rAO strives to increase the efficiency 
of farming, forestry, and fishing, Its 
motto is a Latin phrase, “Fiat Panis”— 
Let There Be Bread.” 

FAO operates a “technical assistance” 
program manned by nearly 200 experts 
staff members from many different 
ountries., These dedicated men and 
voren are sent where they are most 


In remote village of Peru, expert from 
World Health Organization (WHO) uses 
DDT powder to dust native. Object: 


to wipe out typhus, carried by insects. 


Tests made by FAO in Thailand may end cattle disease known as shipping 
fever, biggest stock killer. Disease takes toll of half million cattle annu- 
ally in South Asia, costs North American ranchers $18,000,000 yearly. 


needed when they are most needed. 
They cooperate with local officials and 
give on-the-spot training to local peo- 
ple who will carry on the FAO pro- 
grams. 


Fight Against Hunger 
Here are some of the jobs FAO 


has done or is in the process of doing in 
its war against starvation: 

> In Iran, an FAO “team” of water ex- 
perts, using light planes, found 50 new 
wells in 50 days. Thus, precious water 
for irrigation was brought to parched 
farmland. 

> Peasants in Thailand — after being 
taught by FAO experts—now raise year- 
round crops of pineapples, using meth- 
ods discovered in the Canary Islands. 
> In Afghanistan, a Swiss FAO staff 
member showed farmers how to use 
scythes for cutting grain, instead of the 
traditional sickles. Now one man can 
harvest as much wheat as 10 men did 
before! 

> With FAO help, the people of Libya 
are developing better sheep herds and 
increasing yield of date palm trees, 

> In Pakistan, FAO experts are helping 
to harness the ancient Ganges River to 
provide irrigation for 2,000,000 acres 
of barren land, 

> In Ceylon, FAO experts urged fish 
ermen to use motors as well as sails on 
their boats Now ( Cy lonese fisherme nN 
bring home greater catches because they 
can get out much more rapidly to where 
fish are “running.” 

> FAO has sent a leading Latin Amer- 
ican coffee expert from Haiti to Ethi- 


opia. He is teaching Ethiopians how to 
improve their methods of growing and 
treating coffee beans. 

> Fish is an excellent protein food. But 
in some regions where fish is cheap and 
plentiful, the people have to be taught 
to eat it. This happened recently in 
Chile. FAO conducted a “fish cam- 
paign” there. A “fish week” was spon- 
sored by government officials. Posters 
were displayed advertising a “fish par- 
ty.” Stands selling fried fish were set up 
in the center of Santiago, Chile’s capital. 
By the end of the week, 250,000 people 
had bought fish. Poor people were given 
several tons of fish free. Chileans have 
learned that fish is a tasty as well as a 
healthful food. 

> An FAO dairy expert from Switzer 
land is teaching mountain herdsmen in 
Nepal’s Himalaya Mountains to pro 
duce and market better milk and cheese 


Filling World’s Ricebowl 


Rice is the food staple of millions in 
Asia. There are two chief types of rice 
The “Indica” type thrives in hot moist 
climates such as that of India—from 
which this variety of rice gets its name 
The “Japonica” type is produced in 
cooler climates like that of Japan. FAO 
is cooperating with Asian nations it 
hybridizing — crossbreeding — the two 
strains of rice. The hope is that a new 
seed may be created that will vield 
larger crops and grow in any climate 
This may help improve the age-old 
plight of Asia, where most people wake 
up each morning with but one though! 
in mind: “Where will I get something 


to eat today?” 


Malaria kills 3,000,000 people each year. WHO 
provides DDT spray used in this Indian village to 
destroy anopheles mosquito, carrier of the disease. 
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In its efforts to bring about a world 
of plenty, FAO works through the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC). FAO also collabo- 
rates with its sister agencies within the 
U.N. family (although, like them, it is 
1 separate and independent organiza 
tion with its own charter and its own 
budget). One specialized agency with 
which FAO has« specially close tie is the 
World Health Organization (WHO) 


Fighters on Health Front 


WHO, with 84 member nations, is 
one of the largest U. N. specialized 
agencies, During its ten-year lifetime 
WHO has made constant war on dis 
ease and poo! health. Its chief aim is to 
break the vicious circle of “sickness 
breeds poverty-breeds-sickness na 
tions—even non-members of WHO—can 
turn to the organization for help 

WHO health specialists working in 
the field wage war ceaselessly against 
such murderers of mankind as malaria 
tuberculosis typhus, polio, and diph 
theria. These trained specialists also 
seek to improve sanitation and nutri 
tion standards, giving special attention 
to the welfare of mothers and children 

For the past cle ade \ HO has helped 
dozens of countries to safeguard the 
health of their people 


War Against Malaria 


Here are some of the outstanding 
jobs done by this UL N 
agency 

About three million people die of 
malaria each vear 


spec ializes) 


The disease causes 
widespread suffering among tens of mil 
lions more. It is also directly respon 
sible for cutting down badly needed ag 
ricultiral production in underdeve loped 
areas of the world. This occurs when 
farm laborers—weakened 
attacks of malaria—are 
their work efficiently 
WHO's 9-vear-old campaign against 
malaria has wiped out the disease in 
regions inhabited by 230,000,000 peo 
ple. Although 370,000,000 still remain 


exposed to malaria, the international 


repeated 
unable to do 


igency has announced that it is pos 
sible to wipe out this dread malady 
from most countries within ten years 
That is one of WHO's objects. It is 
being carried out in 34 nations. 

Where malaria has been defeated 
the lives of the masses have been great 
ly improved economically. In Cevlon 
for example, more than 206 square 
miles of what was formerly malaria-in 
fested jungle was sprayed with DD1 
Then the jungle was brought under irri- 
gation. More than 91,000 landless peas 
ants were settled on this reclaimed 
ground. 

Afghanistan was plagued by malaria 
for countless generations. Then a team 


Other U.N. agencies also work round the clock for man’s safety—World Meteor- 


ological Organization, for example. Through WMO, pilots on transocean flights 
are kept constantly informed of weather conditions along the world’s airways 


of WHO experts helped to eliminate th 
disease in one region of the count: 

Soon the population of a textile town in 
the area multiplied four times Output 
of the town's textile mills rose 75 per 


cent 
Curbing Tuberculosis 


In 1954 alone, WHO specialists vac 
cinated more than 11.000.000 people 


>. 


Flags of 79 nations fly side by side at 
U.N. Headquarters, symbolizing inter- 
national cooperation. Flags fly in alpha- 
betical order Yugoslavia being last 


in 25 countries agamst tuberculosis. B 
the end of 1955 nearly 22,000,000 of 
63,000,000) young people examined in 
India were vaccinated against the dis 
ease. Until WHO stepped in, tubereu 
losis bad ravaged many areas of the 
world as an almost uncontrolled killer 
and crippler 

WHOS drive 
cal disease that results in open sores 
have benefited 40,000,000 people in 
Asia. At an average cost of 10° cents 


yaws—a 


per person per treatment millions of 


Asians have been returned to wood 


health 


who 


WHO has 
heard of 
to brush their teeth with “twig tooth 


tuught villawes 
dental hygiene 
brushe they cannot afford to buy the 
kind we use) using powade red charcoal 
“tooth powder “4 
Phese then. are some of the 


ctivitse of just two of the [ 


WHO AQ) incl 


organization ire 


pec alized 
other 


continuing to. fight 


international 
hunger icknes 
four closely re 


poverty 


lated breeding grounds of unrest. These 
| operate out of thy pot 
ligh th limited fund Their in 


dividual efforts often go unheralded 
unsung 
But they are 
proud of being in the forefront of the 
i brighter future for 
all mankind, a future which they hope 


proud nevertheless 
struvvle to create 


will bring universal peace on earth and 


good will toveard all men 
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12 WORDS THAT SHAPED 


| N the late 1870's, Menlo Park, N. J., 
vas a handful of clapboard houses 
clustered around a box-shaped railroad 
station—an hour's jolting train ride from 
New York City. None of the residents 
of the sleepy villave had the least idea 
that the name of Menlo Park would 
ho HOTOSS the nation 

In 1877, a young inventor named 
Chomas Alva Edison moved into Menlo 
Park He built a for his wile and 
two daughters, a well-equipped labora- 
tory, a machine shop, al powerhouse, 
ind a combined library-office 

Although Tom Edison then was only 
1) years old, he had already grown 
ealthy from many inventions. Among 
these were a new kind of stock ticker, 
in automatic tele graph and a tele 
vi iph S\ stem overt which several nes 
aves could be flashed simultaneously 

National fame overtook Edison in 
the fall of 1877. When he showed the 
country his latest invention, the phone 
wraph people were awestruck The 
magic machine was beyond even their 
vildest dreams. Edison's genius exe ited 
the ol every person 
in the land. The newspapers reported 
his every move. People wondered what 


he would invent next 


Attempting the Impossible 
When dison announced im 


that he would try to invent an incandes 
cent electri lamp the nation gasped 
the Wizard of Menlo Park, as Edison 
had come to be called, was atte inpting 
sible! 

Since the start of the nineteenth cen 
turv, most homes, factories, and streets 
had been illuminated by gaslight. Al 
though an electric are light had been 
invented, it was too bulky to be used 
for lighting anything except streets. 
Dozens of inventors had attempted to 
invent an incandescent electric lamp. 


All had failed. 


AMERICA 


The Light That Changed the World 


fom Edison plunged into his Hercu- 
lean labor. Working night and day, he 
built and patented several electric 
lamps within a few weeks. None was 
satisfactory. But Tom Edison made a 
habit of learning from his failures. 
Those early lamps taught him that to 
make a successful incandescent electric 
lamp, he would have to enclose a fila- 
ment inside a vacuum, 

Two things plagued Edison: a vac 
uum pump with which to create a high 
vacuum, and an efficient generator. The 
vacuum pumps of his day were crude. 
They could remove very little air from 
the glass bulbs. The generators he pur- 
chased couldn't develop enough power 
for his purposes 


More Than 1,500 Failures 


It took more than vacuum tubes and 
generators to discourage Tom Edison. 
When he couldn't buy a good machine, 
he built one! To nobody's surprise, he 
announced early in 1879 that he had 
built a generato? that was 90 per cent 
efficient. A few weeks later, he reported 
that he had developed a vacuum pump 
that sucked out all but one-millionth of 
the air 

Still, searching as hard as he could, 
Edison could not discover a suitable 
substance for a filament., And the fila- 
ment, the threadlike conductor that 
radiates light when runs 
through it, was the heart of the lamp. 

Even while developing new genera- 
tors and vacuum pumps, Edison and 
his assistants had been testing hundreds 
of filament materials. They experiment- 
ed with everything—minerals, earths, 
and plants. After they molded a sub- 
stance into a tiny filament, they fitted 
it to lead-in wires inside a glass bulb. 
Hours were then spent sucking the air 
from the glass bulb with a vacuum 
pump. Next, the bulb was sealed and 
tested. In every test the filament quick- 


“If | can make it burn 40 hours, 
I can make it last a hundred.” 


—Thomas A. Edison 


ly burned out. Each experiment took 
hours, sometimes days, of the most 
painstaking labor. By October, 1879, 
more than 1,500 filament experiments 
had proved fruitless. 

Tom Edison was not discouraged. 
One day toward the middle of October, 
he borrowed a spool of thread from his 
wife's sewing basket. Bending a piece 
of the thread into a horseshoe and char 
ring it, he sealed it in a vacuum inside 
one of his glass bulbs. On the evening 
of October 19, this crude electric lamp, 
standing upon a table, was attached to 
a current, 

Edison and his assistants, their eyes 
aching from daily exposure to glaring 
lights, glanced at the lamp on the table. 
Their glances slowly froze into stares. 
For the lamp lit up instantly and 
glowed with a soft light. Slowly, the 
men sat down around the table—half 
expecting the light to fade out. 


“| Think We've Got It” 


But the lamp continued to glow. 
Hours passed. Evening turned to night, 
night to day. No one ate or slept. An- 
other night approached. And still the 
lamp glowed. 

Finally, on the second afternoon, 40 
hours after electricity had begun to 
flow through the charred thread, the 
lamp burned out. 

Edison's assistants jumped up from 
the table with cries of joy. Edison alone 
remained calm. “That’s fine,” he said 
thoughtfully. “That's fine. I think we've 
got it. If I can make it burn 40 hours, 
I can make it last a hundred.” 

From Edison made it last a hundred 
hours—and more. That crude experi 
mental lamp led to the birth of Amer 
ica’s huge light and power industry. 
The tiny filament was the forerunner of 
our immense electronics industry and of 
thousands of inventions by others that 
make our life more enjovable 
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RESIDENT 


appointed in 


Eisenhower recently 
engineer to. steer 
America’s spectacular $50,000,000,000 
national road-building 
paperwork to 
Bertram D, Tallamy, the man who 
planned ind constructed the New York 
State Thruway. Mr. Tallamy has been 
called “one of the world 


builders of roads.’ 


trom 
pavement. He is Mr 


program 


vreates 


When he steps into his new pust of 
lederal Highway 
January, Mr 


Administrator in 
Fallamy will be in charge 
of building the greatest 


swiltest, most 


modern, and most complex highwa 
system in the world. It will link every 
nook and corner of the U. S. with the 
best roads that engineers can design 
ind construct 

Last week, Mr. Tallamy spoke to the 
imual convention of the Association 
+ State Highway Officials. “You really 
ire not on schedule,” Mr. Tallamy told 
his colleagues. “You have been living 
off the backlog of plans accumulated 
in the last two years while waiting 
livorable Congressional action. Nou 
you must apply vision and ingenuity to 
neet the 13-year time schedule for 
completion of the modern road net 


ork 
Vastest in Our History 


Mr. Tallamy sympathizes 
ith the problems faced by his col 
eagues. Before a green light can be 
to the $50,000 000.000 
program, hundreds of thousands of de 
tails—large and small—must be worked 
out. This is the 


however 


given whole 


most immense public 
works project in the nation’s history! 
Motor 


vehicles—tens of millions of 


(hem—are 


responsible for our shortage 
of highways. Today, there are about 
52,173,000 cars 10,332,000 trucks 


and 255,000 buses jockeving for driv 
iZ Space on oul roads and highways 
vy 1965, 20,000,000 more vehicles will 


ive rolled from assembly lines 


lo help ward off the orld vorst 


traffic jam, Congress passed a 13 


Cul highway program 


last June. The new law provides for 


11.000 miles of 1m nterstate super 


Our $50,000,000,000 program will roll new ... 


Highways on the Horizon 


highways to link major cities, almost 
200,000 miles of state highways, and 
508,000 miles of rural roads Potal 
pan of the new roads: approximately 


750,000 miles. When the program near 


completion in 1970, at least nine super 
highwa vill crisscross the | S. trom 
north to nitl and four more 
east to ‘ 


To Be Paid by Taxes 


To pay tor the $50,000,000,000 proj 
ect, the Federal Government will put 
up about $33,500,000,000. The rest of 
the money will come from the states 
The necessary funds will be raised from 
boosted taxes on tires, gasoline and 
and trucks. These new tax 
which went into effect on Jul 


Ist, will run 16 years 


clic sel fuel 
rates 
The new rates 
1. Gasoline and diesel fuel tax up 
from | cent a gallon to 2 cents 
2. Manufacturers sales tax on truck: 
and buses up from 8 per cent to LO 
per cent; also, a special levy of $1.50 
per thousand pounds is placed on 
trucks weighing 26,000 pounds or more 
3. Tire tax up from 5 cents a pound 
to 8 cents a pound; also, new tax of 3 
cents a pound is created on “camel 
back” rubber (used in retreads) 
Slightly more than half of the $50, 
000,000, 000— $27 500,000 will go 
into building interstate 


The 


states and most of the nation cutie 


saperhighways 
uuperhighwayvs will link all 48 


of more than 50.000 population 


Types of Roads 


The Federal Government will pay 
90 per cent of the $27,500,000,000 to 
he spent on superhighways and the 
states the remaining 10 per cent, Of 
this $27,500,000,000, some $12,000 
000,000 will be used to construct and 
modernize 


rural sections of the 


highways. What's left of the $27,500 
100 OOO ill be spent to improve seg 
ments of superhighways running through 
ities. Expre vavs will voop right 
hrough congested areas. “Belt routes 
vill encircle iti 


The remainder of the $50,000,000 


000— $22,300,000, will be invested 
ii tale roads These include state 
highwa ind) farm-toemarket road 
Federal Government and tl ti vill 
divide these costs, half-and-half 
Most) th nacl 
ill be the ol 
inate rhighw Phi il] 
Mi Pallan 
the hia example of a uperhigh 
All but 7.000 miles of the ne lupe 
highwa vill sprawl out four on 
moore lone Wherever po ib! trolly 
b i center mall that il 
lew nlact natures tres fielal 
trickling cree} Mr. ‘Tallamy like 


‘take advantage of what 
laid out for on the 


nature has 


purpose ol 


the scenic beauty is not purel irtistv 
literest ny scenery keep driver ilert 
and awake! Furthermore eparate rib 
bonus of conerete tor traffic heading im 
Opposite directions will cut down the 


ale { 


headlights i! 


rom 


night 


Farther—Faster and Safer 


Along these 


will be no 


superhighways the 
traflic 


where vehiclk 


intersection mo 
lights, and few opening 
can enter or leave, and thus slow down 
the flow of traffic or 


Tain il 


accidents 
Phe curves will be so that a 
motorist will be able to see at levast 
one filth of thead at all tine 
Hills will be leveled into gentle grack 
In case of car trouble, stalled motor 
ists will be ible to 
shoulders 


ad mile 


await a repai 
No filling 
tations, motels, or hot dog stands will 


truck on roadside 


mar nature's beauty or create traffic 


hazard Businesses that cater to motor 
ists will be located only at entrances 
ind exits 

it will take at least two years t 
tart the highway construction progran 
really rolling. And it will take several! 
more years before new highway and 
road construction reaches its peak, Bu 
by 1970, Americans will be traveli: 


farther—faster and 


i 
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Ww A ation 


As Princeton student, Wilson was able debater, leader of student body. in 1890 
he returned to Princeton after teaching at other colleges, including Wesleyan, 
where he also coached football. An “inspired prof,’ his classes in history and 


HIKTY-bIVE year the high 

hicopoe that followed the creation of 
the League of Nations after World Was 
1 began to tick nto cisilhusion Sul 
even then a German editor could write 
it his Berlin newspaper 

Only one conquerors work will en 
dure: Wilson's thought 

And at has ondured! This year, on 


CTSaly ol Woodrow 
Wilsouws birth, millions of American 
from President Kisenhower to the hum 


blest private cilizet- are to re 


dedicate themselves to the goals tor 
vhich Wilson tought breedom tort 
\ world safe for mankind 
Thomas Woodrow Wilson called 
lommy by hy parcntls was born in 
Staunton, Virginia, on December 25 
1856. He was the son of a Presbyterian 
ninister, Young” Tominy father 
tilled in his son a profound love fon 


learning 


Advocate of Reform 


After having made his name as a 
distinguished scholar, popular professor 
of political science, and President of 
Prince! Liiversitv, Wood 


(he had lropped the hame Phomas ) 


turned politi was elected 
ernor of New Jersey in 1910 and be- 
ume known as an advocate of reform. 
Two vears later, Wilson brought his 


liberal ideas to the White House when 


government were jammed. Books he wrote on political science were read widely. 


Woodrow Wilson... Spokesman for Tomorrow 


The U. S. pays homage to its 28th President on the centenary of his birth 


In 1910 Wilson (campaigning above) was 
elected governor of N. J., made national 
reputation. In 1912 he was elected 28th 
U. S. President on Democratic ticket. 


he was elected twenty-eighth President 
ol the United States His | vislative 
program—under the banner of the “New 
breedom>—had as its major target the 
destruction of the giant trusts. Wilson 
felt that these luge monopolies had to 
be curbed if free business was not to 
be stifled 

During his early years in Washing 
ton, Wilson devoted himself almost ex 
clusively to national problems. But he 
sas stunned by the outbreak of World 
War | in 1914. Although he tried to 
keep the | S. neutral n thought as 
ell as in action America was finally 
drawn into the war on the side of tiv 
Allies—Britain and France—and against 
(,ermany in April, 1917 

Wilson led tution to viet Yet 
even in the dark« ours of devastating 
conflict, he kept aglow the’ dream of 
i new world rising from the ashes of 

based on the brotherhood of man 

Qu January 5, 1915 months before 
World War | reached its climax, Wilson 
presented to Cougress terms for a peace 
settlement which he believed would 
prevent war forever. These were the 


famous Fourteen Points. Among them 


Architect of peace, scholar-prophet, 
From fire struck by the sword 

You kindled to warming flame a vision, 
To statesman gave the warrior’s epaulet. 


was a proposal for a League of Nations 
affording mutual guarantees of poli- 
tical independence and territorial in 
tegrity to great and small states alike. 
\fter the war, Wilson seemed des 
tined to win as great a victory at the 
peace table as the U. S. had in batth 
Kurope went wild in greeting the Presi 
dent when he journeyed to Paris. He 
wor acceptance everywhere for the 
League idea—everywhere but the 
Senate of the United States, which 
refused to agree to | S. participa 
tion. Wilsows crushing defeat over the 
League left him physically broken and 


Victory Out of Defeat 


The League, without backiug 
Vithered and died. But Wilson’s ideal 
of international cooperation for peace 
did not die with the League. In the 
vake of World War IL, diplomats from 
the far corners of the earth met at 
San Francisco. They picked up the 
shattered pieces of Wilson's dream and 
built a new “association of nations.” This 
new world organization, the United 
Nations, has been erected on founda 
tions laid by Woodrow Wilson. 

loday, historians declare that Wilson 
will be remembered as a prophet of 
great inspiration and vision—one of 
America’s and the world’s outstanding 
champions of peace and freedom. 
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Milestones in Wilson’s Life 


1856—December 28—Born in Staunton, 
Virginia 

1873-1885—Student at Davidson College, 
N. C., Princeton University, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and Johns Hopkins 
University 

1902—August 1—Appointed President of 
Princeton after holding protes orships 
at Bryn Mawr College, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and Princeton 

1910—November S—Elected governo. of 
New Jer cy 

1912—November 5—Elected President 

1916—November 7—Elected to second term 
is President 

1917—April 6—Proclaimed state of war 
with Germany 

1918—November 11—Armistice proclaimed 
in an address to Congress 

1918—December 4—Sailed for Europe to 
attend Paris Peace Conterence 

1919—June 28—Versailles Peace l'reaty 
including League of Nations plan 


Signe d 

1919—September 26—Western trip to win 
support for Peace Treaty and League 
of Nations is cut short by illness 

1920—March 19—Senate fails to ipprove ational i 
Peace Treaty and League of Nations During Wilson’s second term, U. S. entered World War |. After victory of Allies, 
by required two-thirds majority Wilson traveled to Europe, took part in Paris Peace Conference. in photo above 

1924—February 3—Woodrow Wilson dies Wilson (right) is shown with David Lloyd George (Britain), Vittorio Orlando 
in his Washington, D. C. home—lies (Italy), Georges Clemenceau (France)—''Big Four.’ Peace treaty called for cre- 
buried in Washington Cathedral ation of world League of Nations—sponsored by Wilson—to guarantee world peace. 


Archives phote 


Wilson Speaks. . 
Although more than three decades % 
have passed since Woodrow Wilson's 
death, ideas he expressed during his 
lifetime still hold a message for us 


today 


here is only one way to assure the 
world of peace; that is by making it so 
dangerous to break the peace that no 

other nation will have the audacity to attempt it 
I can predict with absolute certainty that, within another 
veneration, there will be another world war if the nations 


# the World do not [find a way] to prevent it 


Liberty does not consist in mere general declarations 
of the rights of men. It consists in the translation of these 


declarations into definite action 


lhe tragic events of . turmoil through which we have 
passe ad have mace us citizens ot the world The re can be 
no -turning back. Our own fortunes as a nation are in 


volved whether we would have it so or not 


Democratic institutions are never done—they are, like 
the living tissue, always a-making, It is a strenuous thing 
this of living the life of a free people; and we cannot 


escape the burden of our inheritance. 


The power of the United States is a menace to no Wilson came home to hero's welcome. But Senate re- 
nation or people. It will never be used in aggression or for fused to ratify treaty, kept U. S. out of League. Wilson 
toured country to win support for League. His health 
failed; he returned to Washington an invalid. In photo 
samt wife steadies paper for him. Left arm was paralyzed. 


the aggrandizement of any selfish interest of our own. 
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Mid East Tangle Tightens 


The United States has served no- 
tice that it would “view with the 
utmost gravity’ any hostile move 
against “Baghdad Pact’ nations of 
the Middle East. 

Ina strong State Department state- 
ment, the U.S that it 


reaffirms its support for the 


announced 
col- 
lective efforts of these nations [| Traq, 


lran, Turkey, Pakistan] to maintain 
independence.” 

lhese countries, together with 
Great Britain, make up the pro 


Western Baghdad Pact alliance (Mid 


lle Treaty Organization 
MIETO). traq, tran lurkey, and 
Pakistan are all Moslem nation 


Phe Baghdad Pact was are edupon 


to build a barri 


i vear ago. Its ann 

cade against the threats of Soviet 
iweression along the “northern tier” 
of the Middle East. This “northern 
tier’ is so called because of the geo 


rraphical location of Iraq, Iran, Tur 
key, and Pakistan in relation to other 
Middle East nations and to the Soviet 
Union. Another purpose of the al- 
liance is to block communism inside 
the oil-rich Middle East. 
the U.S 
pledged cooperation with the aims of 
the pact. But the U.S. has declined to 
beconn al full fledged member 

Last April the U.S. es 
tublished a mission at the 
permanent headquarters of — the 
Bavhdad Pact Te- 
Iran. In USS. 


joined the alliance’s Economic Com 


From the very first has 


howe vel 


military 


organization at 
heran addition, the 
mittee and its Committee to Fight 


Subversion. The Economic Com- 
mittee’s major task has been to build 
up the economies of member nations 

so that the -poverty-stricken peo- 
ples ot the area would not be fooled 
by fake Communist promises 


After 


Egypt early last month, many ob- 


Britain and France invaded 


servers re ported a great loss in Brit- 


ain’s traditional influence among the . 


Moslem countries of the Middle 
East. With British influence on the 
wane, the Baghdad Pact leaders have 
made no secret of their fear that the 


alliance has been weakened, 
ive thus urging that the U.S. 


Sonn 


enter the pact to give it “new mus- 
cle.” Such a plea came from Iran’s 
premier, Hussein Ala. Premier Ala 
declared that “if the Americans... 
come in at this time it would have a 
stabilizing effect all 
this critical area.” 


calming and 
through 

This was the tangled picture at the 
chief Middle East danger spots as we 
went to press: 

Iraq. Young King Faisal Il sus- 
pended parliament for a month, thus 
freezing” all political activities. This 
action came only a few hours after 
the king had placed lraq under mar- 
tial law. His reason: to stop demon 
strations that had broken out against 
lraqs pro-Western government. 

lraq—the only Arab 
the Baghdad Pact—has 
s with the West even though 


Arab nations often have 


member of 
maintained 
close tie 
most other 
differed with the West. Lraq’s leaders 
anti-Western Syrian 
and Egyptian agents of stirring up 


have accused 
the demonstrations within Lraq. 
Iraq is reported to fear that Com- 
munist groups in Syria (which shares 
a long common border with lraq) 


were moving into positions of control 


(see last week's news pages). Iraq has 
asked the U.S. for increased 
supplies of defensive weapons against 
any Soviet-directed blow that might 
come from Syria. 


thus 


To counteract any long-range So- 
viet moves in the Middle East, lraq 
has taken the lead in trying to create 
a new alignment of anti-Communist 
Arab states. 
Saudi Arabia 
the Sudan. 

Syria: The Syrian government has 


These would include 


Lebanon, Libya, and 


angrily denied lraq’s accusations that 
Svria was trving to bring about the 


downfall of Iraq's government and 
destruction of the Baghdad Pact. 
Svria has charged, in return, that 


Britain, France, Israel, and Turkey 


are plotting “armed aggression 
against her [Syria].” Syria has even 
asked the United Nations to look into 
this “threat to 


In the meantime Syria continued to 


Svria’s safety 


beat the drum enthusiastically for 
Arab 


loving” Russia. It was also reported 


cooperation with  “peace- 
that the Soviet Union was now sup- 
plying arms to Syria. Some reports 
said the Syrian arms deal was similai 
to the one Russia made last year with 


Egypt. In that deal, Egyptian cotton 


Wide World photo 
SOVIET ARMS IN SUEZ CANAL? Young British ‘‘frogmen’ (underwater divers) re- 
move weapons from a section of the Suez Canal near British-occupied Port Said. 
British officials scid most of arms recovered by the frogmen were Russian-made 
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was traded tor Soviet guns. Observ- 
ers fear a similar deal with Syria 
would give the Soviets a solid eco- 
nomic foothold in the oil-rich Middle 
East. (See last week's 
for more on Syria 
Jordan: The anti-Western govern- 
ment of Jordans Suleiman 
Nabulsi came to power as a result of 
recent elections (see Nov. ] 
pages). This recently 
moved to terminate the 20-year Brit- 
ish-Jordanian mutual defense treaty 
which was signed in 1948. Premier 
Nabulsi asked Britain to withdraw its 
forces stationed in Jordan as soon 


news pages 


Premiet 


news 


government 


as possible 


English, French Pull Out 


British and French forces in Egypt 
may be “home for Christmas.” 

Britain's Foreign Minister Selwyn 
Lloyd announced that all British and 


French troops—which moved into 
the Suez Canal Zone early last 
month—would be withdrawn 

The decision of the British and 


French governments to pull out of 
Egypt came after the United Nations 
Genera] 
three separate occasions that they 
leave. The U.N demands were sup- 
ported by the United States. 

The 
drawal 
Christmas. By that time more than 
5.000 United Nations Emergency 
(UNEF) police troops are expec ted 
to have arrived in Egypt 

The Israeli government also has 


Assembly demanded = on 


sritish and French with- 


should be complete by 


agreed to hand over conquered ter- 
ritory in Sinai desert to 
UNEF forces. Israeli troops have oc- 
cupied the Sinai 
early in November 

As Britain and France formally 
agreed to move out of Suez, the U.S. 


Kgypts 


peninsula since 


set in motion an emergency oil plan 
to aid Western Europe. This plan 
would help rescue Britain, France, 
and our other European allies from 
economic disaster because no oil is 
flowing through the Suez “lifeline” 


(see last week's news pages). 


“They Don’t Believe Us!” 


after her 
seething 


Hungory—six weeks 
bloody revolt—was still 
with strikes and unrest. 

The predicament of the pro-Soviet 
puppet regime of Premier Janos 
Kadar was best expressed by the 
government's own newspaper 


INI hots 


PERILOUS BRIDGE TO FREEDOM—At Pamhagen on Austro-Hungarian border, 


two Hungarian refugees risk their lives to cross stream, Across lies freedom 


Their hazardous route: a ‘‘bridge’’ made of a thin tree trunk and a 


guide wire’ 


of rope. Reds blew up bridges over stream, but refugee tide could not be stopped 


Our factories cannot work. They 
fuel 


are waiting at our frontiers but can- 


have no Emergency supplies 


not be transported because the rail- 
strike. Workers 


have to vo tor miles on foot because 


road men are on 


streetcars and trains are not run 
ning. It is paintul but true that the 
majority of the people do not be 
lieve our promises.” 

Continued resistance against the 
puppet regime was led by the Buda 
pest Workers Council. Supported by 
a majority of the Hungarian people 
demands 


the councils immediate 


were: an explanation of what had 
happened to former Premier Imre 
Nagy (see last week's news pages) 
creation of councils to represent fac 
tory and office workers, and permis- 
sion to publish its own newspaper. 

The Hungarian government ad 
mitted that 
still going on in some parts of the 


armed resistance was 


country. Guerrilla forces were re 
portedly massed near the town of 
Tokaj in northeastern Hungary 
Meanwhile, our Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, officially denied 
any U.S. responsibility in the Hun 
garian revolt. Some Hungarian Com 
munist leaders had blamed the U.S 


revolt through 


for stirring up the 
broadcasts and other propaganda. 

At United Nations headquarters in 
York. the 


General Assembly 


New 


passed its filth resolution calling 
on Huneary to admit 
Hhineary re jected the resolution but 


agreed to let U.N. Secretary General 


obse rvers 


Day Hamimarskjold visit the coun 
try “at some later date 
lhroughout the bree World 


progress was being made in finding 
new homes and livelihoods for more 
100.000) Hungarian refugees 
fled to free Austria, Presi 
dent Eisenhower announced that the 
US. will 21.500 
the original quota of 5,000 
Meanwhile, in the Soviet satellite 
were warned not to try to follow the 
lead ol 


were told thes 


than 
who have 


admit instead of 


nation of Germany, students 


Hungary's freedom fighters 
‘| hey would he lis 


missed from schools and collewes 


for any anti-Red activities 


Army’s Wings Clipped 
Secretary of Defense Charles E 
Wilson has set up new ‘‘fraternity 
rules’ to guide the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force in our modern age of com- 
plex technology. 
Purpose of the new rules: to cut 
down disputes between the different 
branches of our Armed Forees about 
who has control over what 
Secretary Wilson ordered 
PThat the Army limit it 
ties in the field of ballistic 


activi 
missiles 
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to miss! with a ranve of less than 


200 ( Ballistic 


weapons that can be guided to tar 


miles missiles are 
gets by radar or other controls.) 

The Army thus would retain con 
trol of its Redstone, a missile with a 
1) miles 

The Air Foree would apparently 
take all Ranue sal 
Missiles (IRBM)—including the 
Arn Jupiter (with a 
about 1,500 miles 

The Ain 
development of the Inter 
Continental Ballistic Missile—bet 
ter known by its initials ICBM. This 
carrying an 
half a 


has always been con 


of about 


Intermediate 
listic 
range of 
also con 


lores would 


missile capable of 


atomic warhead to targets 


world uway 
control 


Navy 


che signed 


sider dl uncer Nir Force 


W ilson's 


ke eps « harve of 


Under order, the 
missiles 
for launching from shipboard 
PThat the Army “strictly limit” its 
to the so-called “combat 
zone” of operations—defined as ex 
100 miles forward and 100 
backward from the “front 
lines.” this zone,” the 
Army is permitted its own planes for 
observation 
of 


But even here 


tending 
lees 
“combut 
reconnaissance. and the 
rsonnel| and 
terial i lirnit will be 
placed on the size and type of Army 
planes. Jets will not be allowed 

All sain 
“combat zone” now will be assigned 
to the Air Foree. As Defense 
partment spoke put it 
Were not 
borce within the 
Phat the projected increase in the 
US. Au from 131 


137 wings by June—be dropped. (A 


operations outsich the 


one 


vomg to set up an Ain 


Army 


wings to 


wing varies in size from 30 heavy 


bombers to 75 Secretary 


Wilson saicl the 


fivhiters 
mcrease Was 


missiles can 


essary anti-aircraft 
rockets take 


functions previously assigned the Air 


and ovel 
in support of ground troops 

What's Behind It; The National 
Security Act of LOAT set up a sepa 
rate US. Air Force by separating the 
Army Air Force trom the U.S. Army 
Since that time, however, there has 
been bickering among the services 
what 


Force 


about teho has control over 


technological advances and chang 
For example 


rivalry increased with rapid 
ing ideas of wartar 
each service had maintained its own 
research and development program 
exactly duplicating 


In many Causes 


research by another service 


IN BRIEF 


New Steps to Cut Farm Surplus. 
Ezra Tatt Be Agricul 
ture, has offered a bonus to farmers who 


son, Secretary of 
Adminis 
this 


gives 


continue to go along with the 
tration soil bank 
Federal 
grant for not using certain 

land. The 
tor the 


crops oF 


plan.” Under 


plan, the Government 
farmers a 
portion “removed 
planting 


Aim 
ind to 


land is then turned ove 
of “soil-building grasses 
of the plan is to restore fertility 

cut down Uncle Sam's surplus of many 
crops. The vas introduced last 
Now Secretary 
will give farmers 10 pei 
than last year if they promise 
to keep the same land idle in 1957 and 
1958. Meanwhile, in other steps to cut 
surpluses, the U.S. has 
$130,000,000 worth of 
lard 


to Brazil as part of a loan plan 


program 


year Benson savs the 
Government 


cent more 


down farm 


agree d to s na 


surplus wheat, corn and tobacco 


Colonial Fort to Be Restored. Plans 
ire tumler way to reconstruct Old Fort 
No. 4-4 log tortifieation used in the 

h and Indian Wars 200 years ago 
N.H 
the fort was a defense 
ettlers in the Connecticut River 
In April, 1747 
settlers held detachment of 


French invaders at bay for 


Located at Charlestown rear the 
Vermont border 
post for 
i group of 30 
700 
four days 


until the invaders gave up 

Says “Haw” to Mules, Since 
much joked-abont nile has 

of the U.S. Army 


( irried food and un 


Army 
1776 the 
heen thy 
It he 


munition to 


work horse’ 
stubbornly 
md transported wounded 
soldiers from—rugged areas where no 
self-respecting motor car would dare to 
World War Il 
used in the Pacific 
Today, however, the 
“obsole te The 
innounced that its last 
mule” outfit-the Fourth Field 
Battalion (Pack) at Fort ¢ 
will he disbanded 


Helicopters will replace 


travel. Even in mules 


were widels and 
Italian campaigns 
mule is consid red 
Arm “combat 
Artillery 
Colo 


winter 


ison 
this 
the mules 


ido 


Americans in Olympics. Since our 


round-up last wee f Olympic victo 


ries American thiete et 
records in three mor 
were Walter Baker Lea King Ira 
Murchis und Bobby Morrow 
100-meter relav: 0.39.5) 
McDaniel (women’s high jump 
9% inches) 

Other 
records 
cathlon 


(mens 


world 
events They 


new 


men’s 
Mildred 
5 feet 


Americans setting Olympic 
Milton ¢ unpbell (de 
Bobby Morrow 
200-meter dash: 0:20.6).;. Lee 
Ind. (men's 110-meter 
high hurdles: 0:13.5); Al Oerter, New 
Hyde Park, 
IS4 feet 1] 


were 
7,937 points) 


Calhoun, Gary 


(men’s discus throw 
Parry O'Brien 


inches ) 


Calit 


inches } 


lravis Air Force Base, (mens 
shot put: 60 feet 11 
Other American gold medal winners 
Bob Clotworthy (men’s spring 
159.56 points Ch irley 
100-meter run: 0:46.7) 
(Light Heavyweight Class 
Peter Rademacher Heavy 
Boxing): Donald Beer, 
Thomas Charlton, Caldwell Esselstyn 
John Cooke, Charles Grimes, Richard 
Wailes, David Wright, Robert Morey 
and = William Becklean (Rowing 
6:35.2) Art Ayrault 
Kurt Seiffert Rowing 
1) 
Duvall Hecht Rowing 
coxswain: 7:55.4 US 


was also victorious 


were 
board dis mg 
Jenkins 


James 


mens 


Boxing 


veight Class 


eights Conn 
Findlay, and 
with 
Fifer 
pairs without 
basketball team 


palrs and 


Janne 


Bow! Games. The college football 
season will Come 
lar climax with 
on New Year 
for January 1: Sugar 
vs Baylor Rose Bowl lowa Vs 
State; Cotton Bowl—Syracuse vs. Texas 
Orange Bowl—Colorado vs 
and Gator Bowl (Dec. 29) 

Pittsburgh 


to its usual spectacyu 


various “bowl” games 
Here is the line-up 


Bou — Tennesse 


Day 
Oregon 


Christian 
Clemson 
Ceorgia Tech Vs 
Beards. Is 


created by 


Lipstick vs. feminine 
beauty—the 
lipstick 


a luxury or a necessity 


surface variety 


rouge, and pancake make-up 


2 A Congressional 
subcommittee is rubbing its collective 
to decide.’ On 


hinges the question of whether 


chin trying its decision 
Ameri 
can womanhood will continue to a 
10 per cent luxury tax for all cosmeties 


New York 


Janet Myers, who appeared before the 


According to a pretty miss 


subcommittee lipstick is no more of a 
luxury to women than shaving supplies 
blades are tax free 


“Men could 


are to men. Razor 
she pointed out 


adde 


wear 


beards she 


A 65 


ip on 


Our Nation's Christmas Tree. 


foot Christmas tree has been set 


the White House lawn in Washington 
On December 1) President 
Fisenhower will press a button to light 
This will mark the 
festivities in the 
President 


Christmas 


up the tree start 


of Christmas nation’s 


capital The 
world-wide 


buck 
ON THE 


1. Identify: (a) Charles E. Wilson: 
b) King Faisal. (« Janos Kadar 

2. Underline those nations which are 
Baghdad Pact (a) 
Soviet Russia; (b) Iran; (c) Lraq; (d) 
Saudi Arabia; (e) Turkey; (f) Paki- 
stan; (g) Afghanistan; (h) India; 
(i) Britain; (j) the U.S 


will broadcast a 


messave 


NEWS 


members of the 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. U.N. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 

A. On the line to the left of each 
of the Column A, 
write the number preceding the de- 
Colum: B which best 


organizations in 


scription 
matches it 
Column A 

a. Food and Agricultural Organi 
7ation 

b. World Health Organization 

c. World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion 
Universal Postal Union 
International 


tions Union 


lelecommunica- 


Column B 


ibolish 


warnings of storms 


Attempt to illiteracy 


Cives timely 
Helps speed movement of interna 
tional mail 


He Ips to make 


people in other lands by 


it pos sible to reach 
phone 
Battles against malaria and tuber 


ulosis 


lds 


to the left of each 
write the 


Seeks to improve crop 


B. On the line 
of the following 


number prec ad 


stutements 
the word ol phi is¢ 


which st completes the sentence 


prin ipal of the U.N 
vhich the 
work is the 
Assembly 
Council 
General 


through specialized 
agencies 
1. General 
Secu 
Secretar 
The 


ind Social Council 


present population of the 
ibout 

185.000 000 

000 000 

750.000 000 


92 750 000,000 


The population of the world is 
Hire 
decreasing 


about the 


same as it was in 1900 


unknown 


Rice the chief 
continent of 
Australia 

North 
Asia 
Africa 


food on the 


America 


All of the following are diseases 
which are being fought by a 
U.N. specialized agency, except 
typhus 

polio 


diphth ria 


necromancy 


Ihe technical assistants em 
ployed by the U.N. specialized 
agencies are paid by the 

who use their services 
United Nations 

countries who furnish the tech 
nical assistants to the U.N 
United States 


countries 


HIGHWAYS 


a. Appropriations for the national 
road-building program 
uled for completion in 1970 are 
$500,000 
$ 1.000.000 
$1 000.000 000 
$50,000,000, 000 


About 
ol the 
program will be paid for by the 


s¢ hed 


thirds of the 
road-building 


two cost 


national 


lederal Government 
State governments 

ce ral 
governments 
fit directly 


and state governments 


local which bene 


from the roads 


All of the following tax sources 
ire earmarked to pay the cost 
f the 


ro m, except the tax on 


national road building 


oline and diesel fuel 
2. sales of trucks and buses 
3. tires 
1 


personal and corporat 


itt. READING A GRAPH 
On line 


place a Ta 


to left of each statement 
if trues an “EF” if false 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSTALMENT CREDIT 


INTHEU.S. 14.9 


BILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 
OUTSTANDING 
AT END OF MONTH 


SOURCE RESERVE BOARD 


‘NS” if 


information in graph on which to 


and there is not sufficient 


base a con lusion 


1. Automobile instalment eredit in 
the U. S. has increased 
1946 
Automobile instalment credit in 
the U. S 
end of December 
billion 
The reason for 


Sites 


outstanding at the 
1946 was $1 


the sharp ii 
instalment 
1947 to 


crea ed 


crease in automobile 
credit in the period 
1950 was the 
ability of automobile 


World War I 
The peak period ol 


i\ iil 


iftes 


iutomobile 
instalment eredit indicated in 
the graph is May 1955 

Between January and May 1056 


iutomobile 


creased 


instalment eredit in 
about 5049 


IV. INTERPRETING A CARTOON 
On din left of each statement 
place a if true, an “F" if false 
there is not suffi ient 
in the which 


ind il 
information cartoon on 


to base a conclusion, Use Forum Top 


to help ou 

An effective 
eartoon vould 
Charm 
Cultural exchange 


caption for this 

Music Hath 

focus atten 
tion on pe weful pursuit 

Symphony 
cially of di 


too 


perlormances— espe 


onant, modernistic 


high brow for 
most pe 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Afviianistan if stan 


beri-beri 
Pani fi 

ha'tl 
Himalaya hil 


Indica (in'd 


Japoni i ja. ku 
Liby i ) 
Santiago (san.ti.a wo) 
typhus (tito 
Versailles 
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| ANNY LOOMIS stood in the empty 


auditorium watching the 


hearsal 


ind his thoughts circled paintrills 
Again and again the question came 


could Miss Wilder have 


to him? 


done this 
Observing her on the stage 
Ted and Anne, his feelings 
clashed in him. He loved her 
He loved her 
laugh that made the 


how 


directing 
firm yet 
gentle humor and 
her hearty class 


room mostly it was 


a live place But 


bre she him His comments 


reached her His 


back with appreciative notes in the mat 


compositions Carne 
wins and she praised the wav he read 
iloud. Yet she had betrayed him 

Would he ever forget the day 
had all tried out for the Christmas play 


they 


2 


Maga 


by Scholastic 


Danny-Jearned that even a small talent could make itself 
felt—if you thought only of the fun of doing a thing well 


Anne bad 


the lead 


of course, walked off with 
She was 
with wings of talent and 
What 


happier than to play opposite her—to 


a Christmas angel 
come to lite 


agination would have been 


court her on stage, as somehow he 


never could in lite? 

Danny had read the leading part ol 
au witty playboy well—he knew it And 
vet Miss Wilder had given it to Ted 
fo himself had tallen the minor rol 
of Annes crochety, half-cracked, half 
him as he 


Dan 


ny d as led burly voice boomed 


brilliant uncle. Envy bit at 


watched Ted on stage with Ann 


er met a girl like you before 
led 
“Sound as though 


“Tve me 

Sound as though vou mean it 
Miss Wilder cut in 
youre crazy about her 

Some of the cast snickered, but Ted 
said, “And why not?” with that confi 
dent way of his, that showy smile. Only 
who could read his friend's most 
led's 
chagrin. For Ted was crazy about Anne 
Ot course 


Anne's cameo features, her simple sin 


Danny 


fleeting expression, perceived 


Danny had “discovered” her 


cerity were not obvious enough to cap 
ture Ted had first 
then brought her to a party (foo! that 
Betore he knew it, Ted had 


Danny dated her 
he was 
taken ove! 
Face it, 
Ved is just a better guy 
of the football team, while Danny had 
never even made it 
dent of the Student Council, while he 
guy who did 


Loomis, he said to himself 


He was captain 
led was vice-presi 


was just secretary the 
all the work, he thought wryly). Ted 
was big and like a bull- 
dozer, while Danny always thought of 
himself as somehow unfinished, with a 
little too much of arms and legs. Was 


coordinated 


Star for 


it any wonder Ted had won Anne? But 
that he had won Miss Wilder, too 
the final undercutting of Danny's pride 


Was 


stage He 
least 


Ped was always flufling 


It was Danny's turn on 
plodded through his lines dully (at 
he knew them 
his Hle knew he wasn't very 


And that Miss Wilde: 


it. But she said nothing. She just closed 


good, 
he knew knew 
the script with a “See you tomorrow 
Danny got his books and hurried out. 
He wanted to yet home to work on his 
At least in his basement 


new glider 


workshop he was the master—a crafts 
man who could mold wood and paper 
into delicate planes that soared with a 
strength and grace he yearned for. At 
the exit he heard Ted call him, saw him 
ud Anne hurrying over 

“Danny boy,” Ted said, “still inter 
ested in a Christmas job?” 

‘Sure. Got Danny 
money badly for gifts, for his hobbies 


ate up his funds. Even now, he longed 


one?” needed 


for a model airplane motor and a new 
set of wood-carving knives 

“Mevers is taking on extra help,” 
“Go rivht 
He was thinking. he 
l to buy Anne a charm bracelet 
had been different 

Ted bustled him off 
called 


Anne said 
‘Okay 
have like 
if thir 
“Let's vo 
Good lick 
them 
Hey 
broadly 
She 
your share 
But in 
office 
terviewed first, still had the monopoly 
on luck. Maybe it 
big smile and hello, or because he was 


ove! 


ould 


Danny,” she ifter 


what about me?” Ted said 


waved him Away You ve had 


Meyers 


it seemed that Ted, who was in 


bustling personnel 


wis he« ause of his 
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By SYLVIE SCHUMAN 


Christmas 


top football man at the local school, or 
simply because he radiated assurance— 
but Ted got himself a sales job in the 
sporting goods department. “Where the 
commissions are real big at Christmas 
time,” he crowed as he walked past 
Danny. “Go ahead, boy, make with the 
personality. There’s another job there 
I heard him say so.” 

The interviewer's eyes measured him, 
and Danny said, “I'd like to work in 
sporting goods, too.” He tried to sound 
and smile like Ted. 

“Sorry—no more vacancies there.” 

The statement crushed his pose. “I'll 
take something else,” he said. “I'm a 
hard worker.” 

“Mmm,” the man said, measuring him 
again. “Know radios? Cameras?” 

“No.” Defeat was closing in. “I know 
hobbies,” he said, almost hopelessly 
“Modelcraft—model] planes, boats—’ 

“Good. I happen to have a_ spot 
there.” 

He walked out, his feelings a jumble 
Ted met him at the “But there's 
no money there 


Anger erupted in him. “I’m lucky | 


door 


got a job at all 

The 
now, and each day donned a little more 
holiday dress. Colored lights festooned 
Main Street. Then a big tree went up 
the Ti i Hall and the 
and in the school lobby. Christmas 


but not in 


crowded days moved swifth 


outside church 
sparkled all around Danny 
not the 


side him. It was just season to 


be jolly. 

Twice he cut rehearsals 
cornered after class. “We missed 
you yé sterda she said. The 
sun sparkled on her blonde hair and 
the gold beads at her throat. “Is some 


Miss W ildey 
him 


winter 


thing troubling you, Danny?” Her eyes 
searched his. 

“It’s a poor part,” he said. 

“Are you sure?” 

“I'm a better actor than Ted any 
time.” He hated himself. Ted was his 
friend. 

Miss Wilder was unruffled. “You are 
a better actor,” she said. 


and I—Uncle 


made the name sound ludi 


“So why is he the lead 
Rufus?” He 

“Because youre a better actor,” she 
said maddeningly, 

“I don't get it.” He picked up his 
books as the final bell rang. 

“Hf vou'd just approach it—your way.” 

“Sure,” he said emptily, knowing she 
was only trying to cheer him up. 

So 
but when they were over he slipped 
out quickly. At first he hurried to 
Meyer's as a haven, But later he found 
himself enjoying thé job. There he was 


went regularly to rehearsals, 


surrounded by the delicate tools, and 
kits, the wood and cement and wheels 
and hulls and masts of an entire model 
air and sea armada, And he loved the 
sight and smell of all of it. This was dear 
and familiar territory to him, and each 
customer was like a friend whom he 
guided through beloved terrain. 

He was quickly able to identify his 
customers. There were the youngsters 
beginning and 
mistakes and came back for more ma 
instruction they 
a sale. There were the 


who were just made 
and whatever 
cull at 
veterans like himself 
who studied a piece of balsa like con 
noisseurs, who wanted specialized parts 


terial 
could 


boys and meh 


and tools. When he wasn’t busy, they 
chat like 
And there were the Christmas shoppe rs 
“something 


they 


would members of a club. 


who wanted educational. 
You know,” 
give a boy lasting satisfaction.” In a 
way he liked them best for he felt he 


was helping to recruit newcomers to the 


said, “something to 


small, happy army of model-builder 

Once Anne came by. “Hi, Mr. Sales 
man, “I'd like some advice 
I want a kit for my ten-year-old brother 

He brought out a simple boat kit 

rhis one will be perfect,” he said. “It 
is the I built.” 

‘Reall Anne studied a Jarge 
enclosed model of the Blue Nose. com 
with sails and complicated rigging 

J Could 


she said 


first one 


plete 


‘Isnt it gorgeous?” she said 
ou build something like that?” 
hyly “Sure. built 


She is a beauty 


Danny smiled 
tougher one isnt she 
But in my 

“IT love boat 
than airplane 

That's whi liked about this girl 
Danny thought. She never 
please. But he couldn't help boasting. 
If you ever 


iirplane Stage now 


Anne 


said, “better 


lied ju to 


aw my planes flying—all 


bright colors—and so graceful 
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“I'd like to see them sometime.” 

Silence fell between them. Then Anne 
said, “I think it’s wonderful—vour know 
ing all this. I like a person with inter 
ests 

rhe way she said that made his hopes 
soar. He Boing fo press his 


luck, 


proached his counter, He 


was just 


when a heavy-set matron up 
recognized 
her as a customer who'd bought a kit 
tools Ane 
‘I'd better run you 


“Young 


. 
a loud voice, “I've had a charge account 


yesterday Whispered 


See 


and 


Wohin said in 
here for a long time—and I want to tell 
vou 

rhe 


“Any thing wrong 


section manager approached 
Madam? 
Danny's heart started to pound 


“Wrong? she Not al all | 


just wanted to tell this young man that 


said 


he’s a very fine salesman. He inspired 


me with so much trust yesterday, when 
he advised me about a present tor one 
Now Im going to let 


fourteen 


of my grandson: 
him sell me gilts for all my 


grandchildren, nieces. and nephews 
Danny could feel himself beaming 
He was touched, and his pride stirred 


As Mrs. Barrett's 
and higher on the counter 


order piled higher 
the section 
manager brought another salesman to 
handle the 


of them insisted on Danny 


other customers, A number 
saying, 
wait. | want to discuss a problem with 
him.” 


Never had hie 


the store 


had such a busy day at 
and at closing time, tallying 


his sales, he realized that his comurni 


sions would be quite sizable that weel 
probably larger than Ted 
He walked out of the me 
unaccustomed feeling of elation. It had 
started to 


villi 


now, and the fuzzy night ais 


was refreshing. He walked along, land 


in his pocket his mind playing with 
plea int notion about himself 


entrusted 


new 
like a perso vith interests 
had said. Mrs. Barrett had 
him with a tremendous sale The store 
was bound to be pleased with his re 
With just his small talent. hi 
he had made himself felt 
Uneconsciously his pace became brisk 
er. He had turned off Main Street on 
to Hollow Hill Road, where the 


tled into an incline 


cord 


ninor skill 


house 
Christina 


and hie i 


were 
tres glowed in the windows 


ind there doorways were outlined in 
colored lights. 

And then Miss Wilder’s image can 
to him, all golden as she looked that 
in class. “If only you'd ap 
he had said. J 
ord blossomed 
pecial personal message 

When he got to hi 
picked up the 
pla and began 


vith abse 


velcoming 


morning 
sour 


into a ver 


Dann 
Christma 
again. 


though 


room 
script of the 
reading it 
read wption, as 


Continued on pave 
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Bulldog Bomber 


HO SAID Lee never captured the 
North? He certainly did! Not in 
1463, but 1955-56. | mean Johnny Le 
of Yale rhe Bulldog sharpshooter took 
the North by storm last winter, He rat 
tled the nets for 605 points making him 
the top sophomore scorer in the nation 
Johnny's 25.5 point average was 2 nicl 
best in the land, And his 337 points in 
14 games broke an Ivy League record 
The treckle-faced redhead had to do 


it the hard way—the way of a real 


champion. Going into the final night of 
league action, Johnny trailed Joe Tebo 
of Brown by four points, 296 to 300. 
And in third place, one point behind 
was Cornell's Chuck Rolles 

That evening Tebo racked up 29 
points against Columbia and Rolles 
poured in 34 against Dartmouth. Lee 
meanwhile, was having a tough night 
against Harvard. He hit for only 11 
points in the first half, and it looked as 
though his bid for the scoring title was 


doomed. But Johnny is the type of 
player who comes through in the clutch 
In the final 20 minutes, he unloosed a 
30-point blast to cinch the = scoring 
crown 

Johnny's other “hot” nights included 
a 36-point game against Army, a 31 
pointer against both Fordham and 
Pennsylvania, and a 30-point night 
against Connecticut 

Johnny isn’t one of those beanpole 
types. He’s a husky 200-pounder who 
stands 6 feet 3 inches. The son of a 
New York policeman, Johnny learned 
his hoop ABC’s at Erasmus Hall H. $ 
in New York City, where he broke a 
half-dozen scoring records. At least 30 
colleges offered him “free rides.” Being 
a crack student, he chose Yale 

The husky redhead has no “trick” 
shots. He gets his points on a fine set 
shot and a good driving lay-up. Though 
he isn't the fastest cager around, he has 
a great fake and change of pace that's 
tough to defenss 

Thanks to his great play and All 
American-boy looks, Johnny was madi 
“cover boy” for the 1957 official basket 
ball guide. That's an honor that very 
few juniors ever win. 


Those Big Galoots 


bk GOLIATH or the Giant that Jack 
| killed were to return to earth tomor 
row. chanees are they could stroll down 
your main drag without attracting a 
econd glance, “Just a couple of basket 
ball players * would be the gener il 
thought 

Blame it on vitamins or 
energy or spinac h or something, But 
hasketball players seem to be growing 
taller and taller. Our courts are jumping 

ith players 6-6 or more 

never realized how maty sk 
scrapers there were until 1 started 
porng over the line ups of our larger 
colleges and big league pro clubs. What 
I saw floored me. My original idea was 
to list all the players who measured 6-6 
or taller. | quickly saw this was impos 
sible. There simply were too many of 
them 

Then I decided to stretch my tape 
measure to 6-7. That didn't work either 


I found 71 players of this height in the 
college ranks! So I stretched the tape 
measure another inch to 6-8. No dice 
again. I found 48 players in this class! 
Even at the awesome height of 6-9, I 


found too many players to list—there 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL 
CLOUD-HOPPERS 


Player and College 
Tom Cashman, Baldwin-Wallace 
Steve Mrkvicka, Loyola (Chicago) 
Hub Reed, Oklahoma City 
Temple Tucker, Rice 
Ellis Olmstead, Texas 
H. E. Kirchner, TCU 
Lloyd Sharrar, West Virginia 
John Waris, Regis (Colorado) 
Billy Hathaway, No. Carolina 
Bob Seitz, No. Carolina State 
Lavelle Langston, Northwest State 
Marvin Seat, Vanderbilt 
Gary Nelson, Washington 
Witt Chamberlain, Kansas 


being 24 beanpoles of this height. 

So I had to limit my select list of 
“big guys” to those 6-10 or more. And 
there they are in the box for your oeh 
and ahh approval. 

Skipping over to the pro side of the 
court, my survey reveals enough height 
to scale Mt. Everest. Of the 100 players 
listed in the pre-season rosters, only 3 
are under 6 feet. About half—or 45, to 
be exact—tip in at 6-6 or over! Here's 
the run-down: 12 are 6-6, 9 are 6-7, 1] 
are 6-5, 9 are 6-9, 1 is 6-10, 2 are 6-11 
and | is 7 feet! Yipe where do we go 
from here? Now there’s a plot for a 
science-fiction writer! 

Even the high school “woods” are 
full of giraffes. A survey of the 500 top 
schoolboy stars reveals 19 players in 
the 6.@ group, 10 in the 6-7 class, 6 in 
the 6-8 class, 1 who's 6-9, and 4 who 
hit the tape measure at 6-10! 

The skyscraping four include; Bills 
McGill, Jefferson H. S. (Calif.); Elburt 
Burton, Howard H. S. (Del.); Terry 
Litchfield, Manual H. S. (Ky.); and Jim 
Whalen, Medford H. S. (Mass And 
remember, all of them are still growing 
boys! 


Henman Mastin, Sports 
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The Army Reserve 


FURTHERS YOUR GOALS! 


Look at this SPECIAL PLAN 


FOR YOUNG 


When it comes to decorating his hot rod, this young 
man has the right idea. Those two stickers stand for 
something mighty important: there’s a new way to 
serve in the Army Reserve that really furthers your 


Choose Your Army Reserve Unit. Shop around and pick 
the Reserve unit in your town that you like the best. 
Then you can enlist directly into that unit. You know 
exactly with whom you'll serve. Here’s a great chance 
for buddies to enlist and serve together. , 


Finish High School. You're guaranteed that your six 
months’ training won't begin until you finish high school 
or until you become 20 years of ave, whichever comes 
first. In the meantime, you will be serving two hours a 
week with your local unit. Since you're starting to fulfill 
your military obligation at an earlier age, ; 

you'll finish sooner, 


The quota is limited for this special plan, so don’t miss out! 
Get all the details from your local Army Reserve Unit Con 
or Unit Advisor. Find out about this new way to serve toda 


There’s a NEW way fo serve 


MEN 17-18'/- 


educational goals! Under this new plan, you serve 
six months’ active duty — fulfill the remainder of 
your military obligation while attending college or 
starting a job. Here’s how this special plan works: 


Serve Six Months’ Active Duty. After you graduate, you 
will be sent for six months’ active duty traiming where 
you'll learn the fundamentals of soldiering. You also will 
be trained for your chosen job in your Reserve unit This 


means top technical training in your field 


Serve At Home For The Remainder Of Your Obtigation, 
After basic training, you return home, /ree to continue 
with your personal plans, One night a week, you will 
attend a training session at your local unit, and in the 
summer you will enjoy a two-week field encampment, 
No more active duty! It’s part time service for the 
remainder of your military obligation! 


wmander 


inthe U.S. ARMY RESERVE 
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The doctor’s 
deodorant discovery 
that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


You're screne You're sure of yourself, 
You're bandbox perlect from the skin 
out. And you stay that way night and 
day with New Mum Cream. 

Because New Mum now contains M-3 
(hexae hlorophene which clings to your 
skin keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 21 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily ~ won't irritate normal skin or 
damage labries. 


Underarm comparison tests made by doc 
tors proved a deodorant without M-3 stopped 
odor only a few hours— whilé New Mum with 
M.3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 


AN ner ne PR BRISTOL MYERS 
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Tips on good habits for good health 


Every girl wants to have a clear, 
fresh complexion. Every boy wants the 
physical stamina to make the team in 
his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
change in your health habits can make 
the difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions, about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to Carol Ray, “Pep Talk” 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd St., New. York 36, N. Y. Problems 
of greatest interest will be discussed in 
this column. 


The Clueshin Boy 


Q. My 9-year-old sister has a sore 
throat quite often. ls it catching? 


A. Definitely yes. For your sister's 
sake and tor the sake of all those with 
whom she comes in contact at home 
and in school, the condition should be 
cleared up quik kly. A sore throat makes 
one susceptible to scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, and other diseases. If it’s chronic, 
it can lead to sinus infection, mas- 
toiditis and middle-ear infection. Many 
grown-ups are deaf today because they 
didn't get proper treatment for this 
ailment in childhood. A doctor should 
be consulted in the case of any re- 
curring ailment 


Q. My nails break easily. What can 
I do about it? 


A. Souk brittle, easily-split nails in 
warm olive oil ten or fifteen minutes 
once a day. Bedtime is usually the most 
convenient time. Do you drink enough 
milk? The calcium in it helps strengthen 
nails 


Q. Is it true that an eye doctor can 
tell if you're anemic just by examining 
your eycs- 


A. Yes, the eve tells more about 
health and disease than any other organ 
of the body. An ophthalmologist—a 
medical doctor specializing in eye dis 
orders—can detect anemia, diabetes, tu 
berculosis, jaundice, brain tumor, and 


other diseases 


Tip-Top. If you go hatless in 
winter, not only is your head cold but 
so is the rest of vour body. Why? Be- 
cause more than half the body heat is 
lost in cold weather when the head 
is uncovered, Tests show that the lower 
the outside te nperature, the greater the 
need for a hat. Heat generated by the 


body is equal to the amount given off 
by a 100-watt bulb. When the ther- 
mometer reads 10 degrees Fahrenheit 
above zero, about one half of this heat 
comes off the top of an uncovered head. 


Double Feature. While you're 
gabbing away on the telephone, girls, 
get in those 100 strokes with the hair- 
brush! Start at the hairline and brush 
the strands of hair to their very 
ends, brushing top and back hair up 
and sides out. If hair and scalp are 
dry, use vigorous brush strokes; if 
scalp is oily, use a little less vigor so as 
not to overstimulate the oi] glands, but 
be firm nevertheless. 


It Figures. . . . It’s not the number 
of exercises that you do at one session 
that counts, but the regularity with 
which you do them. Regular exercise 
keeps you trim, and generally toned 
up. Here is a simple exercise for the 
thighs: 

Stand up, holding the back of a chair 
with the right hand. Bend the left knee 
and raise it just as high up to the 
chest as you can. Lower left knee. Now 
do the same with the right knee. Alter 
nate these movements. 


Keep Ahead of Your Appetite. 


If you yearn for a snack between meals 


but your figure can’t stand another 
ounce, try this: Eat one hard-boiled egg 
with your breakfast or lunch. It’s quite 
filling and it may curb your appetite 


wD PDP 
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“Got a can opener?” 
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TELEVISION PREMIERE —SUNDAY, DECEMBER 16 


The Hallmark Hall of Fame 


presents 


GREER GARSON « FRANCHOT TONE 


SIDNEY BLACKMER « E. G. MARSHALL 


“The Little Foxes” 


PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY GEORGE SCHAEFER 


A’ AN ADDITION to its impressive list of great plays on 
television, the Hallmark Hall of Fame will present 
“The Little Foxes” on Sunday, December 16th over the 
NBC-TV Network. 

It will feature the distinguished stage and screen stars, 
Miss Greer Garson, Franchot Tone, Sidney Blackmer, 
E. G. Marshall and Eileen Heckart. 

This is an emotion-charged story of the powerful changes 
wrought by the rise of industrialism in the Old South, 
and how one family is caught up in the bitter struggle for 
power. The play won the 1939 Drama Critics Award. 

Its immensely successful Broadway run-established 
“The Little Foxes” as an outstanding example of dramatic 


writing and stagecraft. 


Don’t miss this compelling drama—90 minutes in full color! 
NBC-TV Network: 7:30 pm (EST), 6:30 pm (CST), 5:30 
pm (MST), 7:30 pm (PST). 


When you care enough to send the very best 


/ 
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THE MOST 
EXQUISITE 
THOUGHTS ARE 
EXPRESSED 
IN PERFUME 


‘uninhibited’ 
bole nd of 


mystery 


Adam's Rib the 


pertame fabulous new 


and flowers and pure 


trust 


Miracle fragrance that’s all 


light 


the 


weetness and wondrously 


youns 


Shanghal 
iu ky 


with mysterimou undertones 


Tweed fresh and sparkling... 


the one fragrance above all others to 


wear anytime anywhere 


SEE “MASQUERADE PARTY’ EVERY WEEK ON ABC-TV 


Sleigh hells ring, are you list’nin’? 
In the lane snow is glist’nin’ 


Whether you never see a snow- 
flake or walk through eight-foot 
drifts all winter long, Christmas can 
| make your whole world into a glit- 

tering Winter Wonderland. There's 
| mistletoe and a Christmas Prom from 

Maine to California, Santa Claus and 
| his reindeers from Washington to 

Florida. 

You'ye still time to buy your girl a 
present, to plan a party, to drop 
hints. On Comet! On 
| Cupid! Let’s get going. On ta a 
| prance through a very Merry Christ- 


mas! 


your own 


Q. I'd like to get my girl a gift. What 
do you suggest? 


A. Your answer is a question: What 
does she suggest? Gifts are given to 
please the receiver, so you want to 
give her something that fits her person 
ality 
| Ginny like?” what would you tell them? 


If someone said to you, “What's 


She's got a great sense of humor. Then 
she'd probably like a book of cartoons, 
She adores her cocker spaniel. Then 
adore a jeweled collar for the 
She collects stuffed and china 
Add to her collection 
or a hobby shop will offer a selection. 
Her parents gave her a hi-fi set for her 
birthday. Then records will run tops 

het parade—if you're sure you 


| she'd 
poo h 
store 


mice a toy 


hit 
wont pick 


on 
i musician who's low man 
on her totem pole 

But 


pensive hobbies 


suppose she’s someone with ex 
or someone who “has 
Then decide what type of 
girl she is. If she 
silk 
Christmas tree 
how about 

a set of book plat 
them? 
cushion with an unusual shape—a straw 


everything.” 
gay, give her a red 


scarf or earrings made out of tiny 


balls. Lf she’s the serious 
type in eve glasses case Or 
es with her name on 
If she’s domestic, shop for a pin 
berry or a snowman—or an apron with 
a holly leaf and snowflake design. If 
she’s athletic try a pair 
of bright mittens with bells on them. 


Want a rule-of-thumb to go byewhen 


and out-doorsy 


shopping for somebody special? Then 
| consider the who before the what. 


Q. Lately I've been invited to a lot 


By GAY HEAD 


of parties—sometimes two in a week 
end. My parents don't like this, but I 
don't want to miss any of the good 
parties. What should I do? 


A. The holidays are perfect for 
parties. People are in a generous mood 
and want to give something to all their 
friends. Rather than choose presents for 
the whole gang, they give one big 
present to all of them—a Christmas 
party. And because there’s no school, 
Sally gives one Wednesday, Moe throws 
one Friday, and Jay’s turn is Saturday. 
Every night there’s a chance to don 
that shimmering dress or your new 
Christmas tie. Somehow the old one- 
date-per-week rule doesn’t fit during 
the holiday season. 

Luckily, that one-a-week rule is a 
school-time law. You need plenty of 
time for sleep and study to keep ahead 
in class, and parties aren't exactly help 
ful here. When there’s no school, and 
you can sleep late and play away those 
study hours, another late night or two 
is right in keeping with holiday gaiety. 
Coming up: one revision of rules. 

But, no matter how far away school 
seems, you still need your sleep. If you 
celebrate the end of 1956 every night 
of the year’s last week,’ you're sure to 
greet 1957 with half-shut eyes. Then, 
too, a party every other night makes 
party-going as ordinary as school-going, 
particularly if the same people are at 
every one. There is such a thing, be- 
lieve it or not, as too much night-life. 

So make 
the old 
party list 
you'll be 


yourself a new version of 
list—the Christmas 
Write down all the parties 


Christmas 


invited to, circle in red the 
North 


Pole for rather than miss, and then list 


one or two youd travel to the 
the others in order of preterence, con 
between 
who'll be 


sidering how many days are 


them and the “musts,” and 
there 

Then talk the matter over with your 
parents, getting their point of view on 
how many parties is a reasonable num 
ber. It won't hurt you to miss a few 
youll find that there are lots of inter 
esting things to do at home during the 
cold holiday evenings, too. How about 
baking with Mom, stringing 
Christmas with sister Susie, o1 
playing Scrabble with Dad in front of 
a blazing fire in the fireplace? Christ- 


mas is a time for having fun with your 


cookies 
cards 
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“Lucky we don’t have to crowd on a bus.” 


friends—particularly those very good 
friends, your family. 


Q. I don't know if a boy I date is 
giving me a Christmas present or not. 
Should I buy him one? 


A. Not unless you really want to. 
We're all guilty of giving a gift be- 
cause we're getting one. But the whole 
spirit of gift-giving seems to lose mean- 
ing, somehow, when we do it that way. 
Don't you agree? 

If the two of you aren’t going steady, 
there’s no reason why you should ex 
pect a gift from him—or he one froin 
you! If he does pop up on Christmas 
morning with a package labeled “For 
You,” his gift will be just one more way 
of telling you he likes you. Lf you have 
nothing to give in return but a smile 
and a very gracious “thank you,” don't 
be embarrassed. That’s all the situation 
requires. 

From a purely “etiquette” point of 
view, it’s the boy who takes the lead 
in gift-giving, just as he does in dating, 
You are never required to return the 
favor. On the other hand, if he does 
come through with a gift, you might 
surprise him later on (perhaps on his 
birthday) with a pair of argyles you've 
made just for him, or an inexpensive 
collection of sports stories. Surprise 


gifts are sometimes more fun anyway, 


and a fine way of reminding him you | 


think he’s pretty nice, too. 


At any rate, don't feel this gift-giving | 


business must be an even xe hange A 


gift means very little unless it’s backed 


up by a real desire to make somebody 


else happy 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you'd like to have answered 
in “Boy dates Girl,” send it to: Gay 
Head, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 


St., New York 36, N. Y. Questions of | 
greatest interest will be discussed in | 


future columns. 
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WHAT DID SHE DO TO HER HAIR? 


She washed it with Tweed 
Soft Fragrance SHAMPOO... 
easily, quickly. Now her hair sparkles with 


all its natural lustre, softly, beautifully and 
delicately perfumed. 7oz. $1.00...4'2 69¢ 


ym 4 She set it with Tweed 
| HAIR SPRAY... 


: fixing each strand and curl just where she 
wanted it. Her wave stays inall day long, scented, 
soft and naturally lovely. $1.50 plus tax 


HAIR 
SPRAY She kept it in 


place with 
Tweed 
PURSEL-SIZE HAIR SPRAY 
She carries the small bottle with her, right 


along with her vanity case, and uses it just as 
easily as putting on fresh lipstick. $1.00 plus tax 


/ ~ Ha 
= Ray 


You too can keep your hair lovely with Tweed Soft Fragrance Shampoo and 
Tweed Hair Spray, regular or purse size. All are scented with Tweed, the one 
fragrance above all others...to wear anytime, anywhere. Get Tweed Shampoo 
and Tweed Hair Spray today, and get compliments tomorrow! 


... fine toiletries for men and women 


SEE ‘‘MASQUERADE PARTY‘’’ EVERY WEEK ON ABC-TY 


hy ¥ A 
| | 
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Atter High School, 


ing part-time in a local pet shop or for 
a veterinarian to see if you'll really like 


A. Start going out for dramatics in 
high school; try to get a part-time job 


in your local television or radio station. 
Many colleges, such as Yale and Car 
negie Tech, and many private schools 
give special courses dramatics and 


the work. Perhaps you should consider 
a career in nursing where thousands of 
girls are needed. Also, 
ings at local hospitals for technicians 


What? 


there are open 


and other workers who learn through television. The more experience and 
on-the-job training education you have, the better. But 
don't rush off to Hollywood or New 


York until you're prepared. There are 


Q. Id like to work in television as an 
applicants for jobs than there ar 


actor or perhaps a director. How can | 


/ Toledo. Ohio 


more 
openings 


Ihank 


and vel 


mail 


you for your fan 


experiences 


rs the interest you're showing in this new 
feature, We will be happy to answer 
questions of general interest in this 


but time doesn’t permit 


kd. 


column. Sorry, 


per Aniawere. 


virl u ho is interested wma 
Air Force. How can I find 


ahout job opportunities for 


Ima 


areer in the 


mt more 


| irly?—V. B., Dayton, Ohic If you intend to continue your education and training after graduation from high 
; . school—and the editors of Scholastic Magazines hope you do—you should begin 
4. The Air Force, like the other to look now for the school or college which offers what you want. Write for free 

vervices, encourages young people to information to the schools listed below. 


enlisting 


finish their educations betore 


More and more skilled career youth are 
needed, Before enlisting, you might be i 
vise to take nurses’ or secretarial train Shorthand S EASIER 
if those fields uppe il to you) so ’ 
that you ll be promoted more rapidly. h h 
There ll he of 16 pure leuture on Air | wil t e 
korce careers, mostly for boys, in the 
jpecial Career Issue—Feb, 22—of this | 


Bass magazine.) Your nearest recruiting sta- 
¢ tion has free booklets on Air Force | 
} careers for both men and 


| 


Symbols are fine if you have lots of time. But be- 
cause SPEEDWRITING shorthand is written with 
the simple ABC's, it's better, EASIER, FASTER 
to learn! Be ready for a job in “4 the time. You'll 
be in demand, because employers everywhere 
prefer SPEEDWRITING’s accuracy — dependa- 
bility. There are 450 SPEEDWRITING shorthand 


Q. How can 1 get a Civil Service job? 
L. M. F., Flint, Mich 


Pa 


A. That depends on your interests 


and skills. Your local Federal 
(often the Post Office) usually 


building 
has lists 


schools. Consult your phone book 


SPEEDWRITING Publishing Co., Inc. - 55 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


of job openings in your local area. In ana 


there are inds of 


addition thous: Civil 
Service jobs in Washington and in state 
secretarial skills, CARNEGIE 
you might be wise to pertect them at a College of Fine Arts 
DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE MUSIC 
PAINTING DESIGN SCULPTURE | 


Catalog 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


capitals, If you have 
local, private school before applying for 
a Civil Or Civil 


Service has hundreds of other types of 


Service job course 


job openings, too 


Y. Tee always wanted to be a chef 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
* 4-year college program com- 
bines liberal arts and profes- 
sional education. 
* Graduates qualify fer N. Y 
State Certificate. 
* B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION ¢ 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 


hoy ki arn 
Mich 


Where this trade? 
Hod 


can a 


REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


He laboratory technician. Theor 
ough 0-mo. Clinteal course. X-May 
& Lleetroeardiography io 3-months 
M.D). Faewlty. demand, 
pay. Free placement service. Co-ed 


Dearborn 


A. This field offers increasing oppor- 


tunities to boys who want to be chefs, 


cooks, and bakers. Some larger cities, classes start Jan., Apr., July, Oct 
uch as Detroit, have special schools to ee oe 

Northwest Institute 
teach this work Also, vou can learn of Medical Laboratory Technique 


3414 East Lake Street | 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. | 


from on-the-job training if you start as 
All the Armed Services give mani 


free training in this field X-RAY & MEDICAL LAB 


DENTAL ASSISTING 

Rewarding Careers for 
\ Young Men and Women 

PULL TERM and INTENSIVE SHORT COUKSES 

State licensed, rare rLACeEMENT, Get book 10 

MEDICAL and DENTAL 

MANHATTAN ASSISTANTS’ SCHOOL, Inc. 
1780 Broadway New York, N. Y. PL 7-8275 


QO. I'ma girl who likes dogs. I'd like 
to be a ls this possible? 
A Y Calif 


veterinarian 


San Francisco 


but unusual! Get a job work- 


A. Yes 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL & 
B.S. in Art Teacher Education 
B.F.A. in Advertising Design, 
Graphic Arts & Illustration, 
and Interior Design 
Bachelor of Industrial Design 
M.S. in Art Education 
and Master of Industrial Design 
Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


| PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


PAINTING . SCULPTURE 
MURAL ILLUSTRATION 


Scholarships (Evropean Study) * Degrees 
Classes Begin 28 
R. T. Entenmann, 


120 Broad, Pa. 


Schoo ollege Directory 

| | THE ABC Shorthand 

| | 
\ 
| 
| 


A Star for Christmas 


(Continued from page 21) 


Then he 
quite a 


were his first glimpse of it. 
said, “Uncle Rufus 
character!” 


youre 


There were four more rehearsals be 
ore Saturday's performance Danny sur- 
prised everyone the next day by por- 
Uncle differently 
heretofore. Ted said, “Hey, boy, feeling 


traying Kufus than 
sick?” and Anne bent a searching look 
on him, 

Each night he read the play over 
again, and the next day he attacked the 
role even more intensely. He liked his 
fourth performance. “You know,” 
told Miss Wilder, “I’m really becoming 
fond of Uncle Rufus.” 

“T thought you would.’ 

Danny was scheduled to work all day 
Saturday. As he walked to the 
eye was caught by a charm bracelet in 
Jasper’s Jewelry Shop. “Why not?” he 
Why shouldn't I buy 
it for Anne if I want to? I have as much 
right as Ted.” But when he walked out 
of the shop with the small box, his con- 
fidence fled. He might look like a fool. 

There was no time to brood about it; 
Meyer’s was crammed with last-minute 
phe 


he 


store, his 


said to himself. 


shoppers, and Danny's sales were 
nomenal. “Danny,” the section manager 
said, “if you want a part-time job here 
all year it’s yours.” 
“Thank vou, sir,” Danny gasped. 
He could te I] from Ted's cre stfallen 
face when he gave him the news that 
no such offer had been extended to him 
Triumphantly he reported the news 
urged 
and 


gulped dinner 
for the 
ran. Elation sang in him as he got into 


to his parents 


them not to be late show 


the tweed suit, the cravat, and spats of 


Uncle Rufus. Miss Wilder powdered his 


hair so it looked gray and added a 
matching handle-bar mustache. “Ho- 
ho.” he said his mustache 


like an old-time villain. 

Just then Ted and Anne came in, Ted 
looked so big and handsome in his tux 
edo and stage make-up and Anne so 
flowerlike in blue ball dress that 
Danny's good The 
charm bracelet weighed heavily in his 
pocket. 

And then the curtain was going up on 
led and Anne. Danny watched them 
now, 


nel 


spirits vanished. 


not with a personal eve, but a 


craftsman’s. Ted was performing like 
one of those tricked-out smooth-looking 
model airplanes that never got off the 
Behind Miss Wilder 
whispered, “Ted can’t play anyone but 
red. I'm counting on you to carry the 
show.” 

He didn’t think 


or himself any 


ground, Danny 


Anne 
He 


and 


about Ted or 
that night. 
thought only about Uncle Rufus 
about doing the 
formance he 


more 


the funniest per 
id when Ted took 


best 


A 


Anne in his arms for the curtain line, | 
and the girls all oohed because he was | 
their football hero, Danny didn’t even 
feel the pain. All he felt was | 
drained is though someone had si- 
phoned out his energy. 

When the show was over, Miss Wil- | 
der made the cast go out front tor bows 
Then the took their individual 
bows—the first, 
working up to Danny, then Ted and 
Anne. When he stepped forth, Danny 
couldn't believe the surge of applause 
and whistles that roared through the 
auditorium and wouldn't be stopped. 
Finally he had to put up his hand and 
quiet it When Ted bowed next, the ap- 
plause was only a ripple by comparison, 
and even Anne didn't get Danny's bois- 


usual 


acto! 


least important ones 


terous reception 

He was stunned as again and again | 
the audience called him forth, shouting 
“We Rulus—" But he Ped | 
and Anne join him, and then he heard 
The credit really 
When she came out, 


want 


himself saying goes | 
to Miss Wilder 
and the spotlight vilded her, he fought 
the lump that came to his throat 
Later, backstage, Miss Wilder shook 
his hand. “You were magnificent.” 
They were alone, and he said, “You 
knew all along it was a better part than 
Ted's, didn't 
“Only if you made it better, Danny— 


” 
your 


” 


and vou did 


Just as hed made the job better, he 
thought 
the reward 


because he wasn't thinking of 
only of the fun, the satis- 


faction of doing a thing well—even a 


small thing 
“Danny—" It was Anne, and suddenly 
Miss Wilder vanished. “Danny, how can 
you have so many talents?” she said. 
“Oh, it’s eas) he said with mock 
conceit 
She pushed a box awkwardly at him 
but I'd like you 
your 


“It was for Christmas 


to have it now—at moment of 
triumph.” 

He opened it with stunned embas 
rassment. It was a set of wood carving 
knives. “Ted told me you wanted them 
she said 

A dozen questions flitted through | 


is 


mind. ‘The vere all answered wl sive 
said, “He wanted to take me to the 
Christmas dance but I told him, it 
depended on whether you ask me.” 
Her cheeks reddened 

lo cover the ild pounding of his 
heart, he tid casually, “Tl take ou on 
me condition ou vear this 
please? | 

She opened the small box and tende: 
ly removed the bracelet 


Over his shoulder Danny saw M 


Wilder observing them. Her eyes met 
his in a secret communication. No, she 
had not let him down after all nd 
because of her, he would never again 
let himself down either 


Mutual 


Your 


too young 
to think 
about your 
future.” 


Your future will always be just ahead 

of you. Now it’s probably a job, college 
or military service. Before you know it, 
the seene changes and you're concerned 
with marriage, home, children. And then, 


all too soon, planning to take life easy 


In every phase of your future, good life 
insurance, intelligently selected, will play 
a vital part—providing a savings plan, 
a“ fund for borrow emer em 
protection for those who de ye nd on you 


And the 


earlier you start, the less it will coat you, 


and the means for retirement 


Send for bree Booklet 
“The Secret of Vaturity,” Scholastic 
33 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 BROAUWAY, NEW AKI 


Benefit Life. 
says: 

} 

&“You’re 

never | 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don't miss “Good. 

Pair “Save your money 
Musical (M,) 
Animated Certoonm (A) Wester 
the World in 80 Days 
Friendly Persuasion (D); The Ten 
(1D); Secrets of Life (Y); 
Peace D)) Moby Dick (D); 
Giant (D); The King and I (M); Carousel 
(M); Oklahoma! (M); The Solid Gold 
Cadillac (¢ Secrets of the Reef (Y); Wee 
Geordie (C) 


Comedy Deeu- 


iw) 


mentary 


Around 
(D); 
Commandments 


Ww if and 


lhe Silent World 
Things in Life Are Free 

Unknown (D) The 
Vagabond King (M). Seven 

the World (Y); High Society 
Phantom Horse (D), The 
4A The Opposite Sex (M); The Ambassa- 
dor Daughter (CC); Edge of Hell (D) 

“The Search for Bridey Murphy (D) 


(Y); The Best 


(M); Toward the 
Mountain D); The 
Wonders of 

(M): The 
Krave One (D). 


Help Fight TB 
Christmas Greetings 


Buy Christmas Seals | 


Give Minute Man 
WALLET PHOTOS 


FOR YOUR CLASSMATES 
FROM PORTRAIT PHOTO OR SNAP 
@ FOR PHOTO AND GIFT USE 
FULL 2% 31% WALLET SIZE 
OW SPECIAL WALLET 
@& FAST MINUTE MAN SERVICE 
Meets highest standards of photo 
finishing. Guaranteed best you can 
buy of money quickly returned 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO, Dept 
Box 187, Lexington 73, Mass, 


214 


1 enclose photo, tobe returned unharmed. Piease rush: | 
L) 25 wallet photos from one pose, $1.00 plus 10c shpg. | 
C) 60 wallet photos from one pose, $2.00 plus 10c shpg. | 


ADDRESS 


ciry. 
We sive produce KING SIZE PRINTS trem your 


By TONY SIMON 


Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


Dutch Semi- Postals 


Above are two stamps in a new set 
of five semi-postals issued by the Neth- 
erlands last month. Semi-postals, used 
as ordinary postage stamps, are sold to 
help a government raise money for pub- 
lic works or for charity. 

A semi-postal usually has two main 
numbers printed on it. Added together, 
these numbers are the cost of the stamp. 
The first number shows the amount of 
money which the nation’s post office 


receives for the stamp. The second is 
the amount from the sale of each stamp 
that will be turned over to the govern- 
ment for public works or charity. 

The Netherlands issues semi-postals 
every year for child welfare. The money 
| raised by the government is used to 
buy food, clothing, and medicine for 
needy Dutch girls and boys. The money 
also pays for their dental and hospital 
bills, if any. And it’s used to send them 
to summer camps. 

The Dutch semi-postals for 1956 
show paintings of 16th-century children 
by Dutch and Flemish artists. The 10c- 
plus-5e red, above, shows a painting of 
a girl that was done by an unknown 
artist, He finished the painting in 1590. 
rhe 2c-plus-3c brownish gray shows a 
painting of a boy made in 1531. 

The UV. S. never 


postal stamps. 


CONTEST DEADLINE 


Every collector who enters the U. N. 
| stamp design contest will receive a 
“certificate of appreciation” from the 
U. N. The certificate will be signed by 
Reidar Tvedt, U. N. Postal Chief. Top 
winners will “certificate of 
addition to cash awards and 
other prizes—signed by U. N. Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold. The dead- 
line is February 1, 1957. For an entry 
blank and contest rules, write to; U. N. 
Postal Administration, United Nations, 
N. Y 


has issued semi- 


receive a 


merit” —in 


I've been nicknamed the 


Catch That Error! 


While dining at his assistant’s home 
one evening, the boss was bothered by 
a small dog. He got no result by 
plaintively repeating, “Lay down, pup. 
Lay down.” Finally his assistant helped 
him out by saying, “Tell him to lie 
down. He’s an English bulldog.” 


That Is— 


If you think there are no differences 
between the definitions of “vision” and 
“sight,” try calling the vision you took 
out last night a sight. 


Phoenix Flame 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


ur classmates America’s Most 
Beaut ful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for sta . if the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free —— or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection other 
stamps os “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
roval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
. any of the “approvel” stamps you must pay 
fer them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecti 
you should ask your parents’ advice before » 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a creme 
dealer whe advertises on this page hes not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessory the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd %., New York 36, N. Y. 


GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE! 


Snakes. Leopards. Rhinoceros, Zabu 
Koalabear and other fierce jungle 
beasts. Approvals Send 10c for hand- 
tng FREE STAMP MAGAZINE 
LINCOLN STAMP COMPANY, 
St. Catharines 5/6, Ont., Canada 


? 


pus, many others 

stamp! Approvels. 106 Jo ail. 
ing costs. Limited Offer ACT NOW! 
| MYSTIC STAMPS.CAMDEN 13 NEW 


STAMP COLLECTION 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So. 
America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia, 


FREE! 


eth used stamps and unused stamps, you will be thrilled! 


All given to approval service applicants sending 3¢ post 
age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS 


DIAMOND SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 
LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE 


First al « Commemorative Idol 
Dancer with appro wa 
CAPITAL co., FERRYSBURG 7, MICHIGAN 


‘A STAMP COLLECTOR'S “MUST” 


A complete Stamp Dictionary defining over 400 Philatelic 
terms you'll want to know. A helpful and valuable aid to 
all beginning collectors. Very special at 10¢ when seri 


Greenland 


| 

| NEDERLANDMNEDERLAND 

ov 

a 

mri 

jj WHAT'S MY NAME>" 
\ kookaburra, ema, lyrebird, platy- 
4 
— 


LAUGHS & 


LY 


Copy-cat 


From across the Atlantic comes the 
story of two American soldiers stationed 
in England. With little to occupy 
their time one evening, they decided to 
attend a showing of Macbeth. During 
the intermission between the second 
and third acts, one of the puzzled sol- 
diers turned to the other and whispered: 
“Hey, Pete! Have it’s all 
full of quotations!” 


else 


you noticed 
This Week 


Can-did 

| want to talk to 
me 
you 


Jerkins: “ 
you 
on this examination 
asked: 
and I answered 

Prof.: 

Jerkins 
of the 


lunch.” 


Protessor, 


about this low grade you gave 
For example 
‘How many bones your body?” 
“Thousands,” ” 

“But that’s wrong.” 


“No On the 


examination, I sardines for 


profe ssor. day 


ate 


Granada Ketiew 


All Hail 


During one of his speaking tours, 
President Grover Cleveland arrived at a 
town during As he 
tered and was driven from 
the station, rain turned to hail and 
immense rattled the 
A brass band, rather demoral- 
the nevertheless stuck 
bravely to its post and played. 

“That 
have 
dent. 

“What are 
asked. 

“Hail to the Chief—with real hail!” 


replied President Cleveland. 
Wall Btreet Journal 


a severe storm. en- 
a carriage 
the 

stones against 
vehicle 
ized by storm, 
realistic music I 


remarked the Presi- 


is the most 


ever heard,” 


they playing?” he was 


Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 


| campus (.. 
the bird, better get some Wildroot Cream-Oil 


Cool! 


The teacher was giving her class an 
example of language. “Now, 
Gene,” she said to a pupil, “give me an 
example of a 
which conveys the meaning, 
good 

The pupil paused for a few moments 
of meditation, then his face lighted up 
with sudden understanding as he said: 


1 dig you, cat, and you're real crazy!” 
Quote 


ancient 


sentence 
“Thou art 


mode mh day 


Way Down South 


A New Yorker was fishing in the up- 
per peninsula of Michigan and his guide 
was a typical woodsman. One night by 
the campfire he regaled the city man 
with the severity of the 
winters in those parts—how deep the 
snowdrifts were—how cold the wind 
was off Lake Superior—and how long 
the cold weather lasted. 

“Well,” 
have some mighty cold snaps along the 
Eastern seaboard, but nothing like that. 
How do you manage to stand it?” 

“Me?” said the guide. “I don’t try to 
stand it. Before it freezes up solid, I 
pack up and get out of here. 1 go down 
South for the 

“To Miami?’ 

“Nope,” the 
grunt. “Grand Rapids!” 


accounts of 


answered the Easterner, “we 


winter,” 
asked the 


replied 


New Yorker. 


guide with a 


To All of Our Readers 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


No issues during Christmas vacation. 
See you again January 4, 1957. 


TWO “CHRISTMAS CAROLS” 


Charles Dickens’ A Christmas Carol 


has been set to music for two Yuletide 

V shows. One is “A Christmas Carol,” 
on Shower of Stars (CBS-TV, Dee. 13, 
8:30-9:30 p.m. EST), starring Fredric 
March as Scrooge, 
Chrysler Corporation. 


In NBC-TV's 
Scrooge is 


and sponsored by 


version of Dickens’ 
played by Basil Rath 
It will appear on the Alcoa Hour, 
23, 9-10:30 p.m. EST, under the 
“The vents st Man in Town.” 


story 
bone, 
Dec, 


Everybody's doing it! 
Beautiful portrait-quatity 
photos made from your 
favorite snapshot or portrait! 
For Super-Speed service, 
send 25¢ extra 

Send picture and money to 
WALLET PHOTOS, Hillsige, WJ. 
Box B-4-18 


we pay postage Money Gack Guarantees 


"Sheedy, you re quacking up” 


J. Paul Sheedy* Was An Ugly Duckling Till 


Wildroot Cream- Oil Gave Him Confidence 


, snorted his girl friend 


“Your 


appearance is towl. Why don’t you wise up to Wildroot Cream- 


Oil?” 


handsome and healthy. 


So J. Paul marshed right down to the store and pecked up a 
bottle. Now he’s the sharpest duck in school because his hair looks 
neat but never greasy. When last seen 


he was sipping a chocolate moulted with the prettiest chick on 


and she caught the bill!) So if the gals aré giving you 


_eider a bottle or 


tube. Guaranteed to drive most swimmin’ wild! 


of 131 So. Harre Hill Red, Williamsville, N.Y. 


Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 


24 
— for 
60 for #2 
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cHRYSLER CORPORATION'S 

ENGINEERING PROVING GROUNDS 
LOCATED NEAR DETROIT, CARS ARE 
PUT THROUGH THEIR PACES, HERE 
ANEW DODGE BEING TEGTED 


FOR FUEL ECONOMY, ACCELERATION, 


VIBRATION, GTEERING AND 


PERFORMANCE OF (1S POWERFUL, 


BILL LUNDIGAN’® YOU A 


FOR CARS 


“(YOUR TY HOST ON “CLIMAXI” AND “SHOWER OF STARS,” THURSDAYS, CBS-TY) 


CONTOURED BANKS ON THE TURNS 


OPEN SPEEDS WITHOUT SIDE THRUST. 


SLOPE PROM 2° INSIDE TO 35° OUT- 
SIDE PERMITTING SUSTAINED WIDE- 


AIRCRAFT-T/PE ENGINE . 


DAY AND NIGHT THE CARS BEING 
TESTED MUST STAND UP TO A 
BLISTERING PACE-AT CONSTANT 

SPEEDS AND VARIED SPEEDS. 


= I CAN TAKE MY HANDS OFF THE 


BETTER THAN lOO M.P.H. AND 
SHE HOLDS STEADY 
LIKE A TRAIN ON 


WHEEL WHILE ZOOMING ALONG AT 


THEN COMES THE ENDURANCE ROAD, CALLED 
THE “GNAKE PIT’ WHICH HAS BEEN SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED TO INCLUDE EVERY TOUGH OBSTACLE 
RESEARCH ENGINEERS COULD DEVIGE. GRADES 

ON THIG TEST TRACK RANGE FROM SEVEN, 
FIFTEEN AND UP TO THIRTY-TWO PER CENT! 

PUGH BUTTON TORQUE -FLITE TRANGMIGGION 
REALLY SHINES HERE! 


HILLS, BUMPS, GRAVEL, ASPHALT, DIRT... AROUND 
AND AROUND THE TEST DRIVERS JOCKEY THE 
CARS OVER THIS TORTURE TRACK. SLIPPING 
AND SLIDING THROUGH MUD, THEN ON TO THE 
SAND STRETCH...ALLTHIG HARSH TREATMENT 
TO TEST STEERING LINKAGE, WHEEL BEARINGS 
AND SPINDLES, SHOCK ABSORBERS AND SuS- 
PENSION SET-UPS! GUCH TESTS HELPED 
PERFECT CHRYSLER CORPORATIONS WONDERFUL, 
NEW TORSION-AIRE RIDE . 


AND THEN THROUGH THE 
LONG WATER TROUGH AT FORTY M.P.H.! 


IGNITIONS AND ENG/NES MUST BE 
ABSOLUTELY WEATHER-PROOF TO 


TAKE THIS DUNKING... AND IT'S A TOUGH 


TEST ON RAINY-DAY BRAKES,TOO! 
JUST LOOK AT THIS PLYMOUTH PERFORM! 


NOW FOR THE TOUGHEST TEST 
OF ALL...THE “ROLL-OVER”! THIS 
TESTS THE OVER ALL SAFETY OF 


HERE A DESOTO IS TOWED TO SWING 
OVER THE SPILL RAMP... AND WHAM 


OVER IT GOES! 


A CAR'S BODY AND CHRYSLER 
CORPORATIONS LIFE- GUARD DOOR SPILL 


LATCHES. A SPECIAL RELEAGE RAMP 


MECHANIGM IG ATTACHED To 


ATTENTION KIDS: 


LOCAL. STORES ARE NOW CARRYING AN EXCITING, 
NEW ACTION GAME...PLAYED WITH 1957 MODELS 


of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


A BRAND NEW CAR 
FLIPPED OVER TO MAKE 


AUTOMOBILES ONA GIANT SCALE REPLICA 
OF THE PROVING GROUNDS. __ 


WHOLE FAMILY! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH 


DE SOTO 


> THE FORWARD LOOK 


CHRYSLER 


IMPERIAL 


| 
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Europe 


By MARGARET FARRELL 


AN you see yourself setting off for 

/ foreign lands without exact plans for 
your travel route? Would you like to 
travel without schedules or hotel reser 
vations to tie you down? To be free to 
stop anywhere and stay as long as you 
like? 

If “yes” is your answer, then ow 
whimsical tour of Europe is custom 
made for you. 

Last summer my husband and I spent 
eight wonderful weeks driving through 
six countries. We came home completely 
sold on motoring as the way to 
off-the-beaten-track Europe. You avoid 
the worst of the tourist rush. Hotel res 
ervations An 


sec 


become 
prices are lower. 


unnecessary, 


Believe it or not, there are places 
in western Europe where an American 
visitor is still a curiosity. In spite of the 
record numbers of American tourists 
pouring into Europe last summer, we 
felt isolated from them. We just didn’t 
find them in the back country. 

With a car some of the most delight- 
ful spots in Europe become accessible 
to the traveler with a limited amount of 
time. In Germany you can easily get to 
old picturesque villages like Dinkelsbihl 
with its medieval walls and towers and 
its marvelous cathedral. You even have 
a chance to stay in a 15th-century inn 
which was favorite stopping 
place for traveling royalty. Or perhaps 
you would enjoy a quiet little resort like 
Lindenfels in the Odenwald—a_ village 
lying in the shadow of a ruined castle. 

What have missed in 
Austria without a car! By taking a back 
road we had the luck to stumble onto 
Kirchberg, a 
rounded by mountains 
and wonderful hiking country. There 
we found “local 
than we dreamed existed: Frau Fuchs 
the proprietress of our inn; the farmers 
with weather-beaten faces 
regular customers in her restaurant; the 
old man who played his zither to earn 


once a 


we would 


Iyvrolean village sur 


snow-capped 
( olor 


more genuine 


Ww ho were 


his meals; and local folk dancing every 
week end. All this plus a big comfortable 
room and three hearty meals a day for 
only $2.50 a person! 

In Kirchberg we 
distance from Innsbruck 
hours from Salzburg or Munich. It was 
in easy matter to drive to any of those 
So we 


made Kirchberg our headquarters for 


were only a short 


and a few 


places and back the same day 


he area. This gave us time to get to 
know one place very well, and still see 


Margaret Farrell is a_ contributing 
editor of Practical English magazine 


by Whim—and a Car 


(ended here) 
Leeuward 


; SBremen 
Amsterdo (started here Berlin ‘ POLAND 
We b ‘i Worsaw 
© 
Prague hey 
eDinkelsboh) CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
one 
Vienng , 
; 
- 
“av 


- 
Mrieste 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Map shows eight-week auto tour of Europe taken by the author and her husband 


the sights in the larger and more ex- 
pensive cities 

Sight-seeing can be a tiring busi 
ness, especially in Italy where every 
town has its art gallery, important 
church, and places of historical interest. 
So if you want to rest your feet for a 
few days and work on a suntan, we 
recommend a drive to the Adriatic coast 
and a vacation on one of its beautiful 
sandy beaches. This is an area which 
Americans seldom think of exploring. It 
is much less crowded than the better 
known Riviera and has a charm all its 
We fell in with Cervia, a 
pretty little resort just south of Ravenna 
Comfortable 


prices recommend it. 


On $14 a Day 


In France many tourists stop in An 
necy, a big resort on one of the most 
beautiful of Alpine lakes. But how many 
people think of staying 15 miles out 
side of town at the other end of the 
lake? None but the judging 
from the other guests at our inn at Bout 
du Lae. 


Owl. love 


modern hotels and low 


natives 


rhis time our automotive ex 
ploration turned up a small inexpensive 
inn with delicious food and a lake-front 
View, 

One of the biggest advantages—asice 
of traveling 
inexpensive it is. We 
lived comfortably on about $14 a day 
Of that about $4 a 


night fora double room having learned 


from comfort and mobility 
by car is how 


we usuall spent 


how to spot an inexpensive hotel. At a 


hotel on the outskirts of town mcon 


venient if you donut have a car), i the 
country, or at a resort catering to Bu 
ropean tourists, you will get the most 
for your money. Whenever possible we 
got on a pension plan which provided a 
room and three meals for two for about 
$8 a day. 

Picnicking is another way to cut food 
expenses and fun at the 
time. In Italy, for example, we could 
buy more than we could eat 
$1. In contrast, a 
luncheon for two costs about $4. So be 


have same 
at grocery 
stores for restaurant 
fore pulling out of town in the morn 
inv, we would shop for bread cheese 
fruit, And at 
lunchtime we would pull off the road 
in a nice shady spot and eat in peace 


salami, fresh and wine 


Of our $14 a day, we're proud to say 
a dollar al day 
in 4,000 miles! But 
to manage this, you must plan to drive 


that only a little over 


went to run the car 


a small European car which gets good 
(Our Volkswagen 
averages 35 miles a gallon.) Gas prices 


mileage on gasoline 


vary from ‘country to country—and 
they're all expensive. The cheapest we 
found was $.40 a gallon in Holland; the 
most expensive, $.76 a gallon in France 


Part of the fun of any trip is making 


plans. Before leaving for Europe you 
should decide generally where you want 
to go. One aid to pre-trip planning i 


the Esso Touring Service's free maps 


of Europe. Write to their offices at 15 


W. 5Sist St.. New York City 19; 26] 
Constitution Ave Washington, D. ¢ 
or 1410 Canal St New Orleans, La 


(Continued on paw 
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Planning 
Your Trip 
Abroad 


Bf @F YOU'RE planning to go abroad next 


Flying Makes 
The World Smaller 


Bringing peoples and places closer 
together the world over is one of the 
nicest things about running an inter- 
national airline. Pan American knows 
that teachers share this common 
effort to better understanding. PAA’s 
educational services are designed to 
help you and your students reach 
out to broader horizons. If your 
answers to any of the following ques- 
tions are “Yes,” then perhaps you'll 
find our materials useful. 


PAA EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 


© Are you education- 
travel minded? 

* Do you need aviation 
education materials’ 

© Are your students 
model airplane fans? 

¢ If so, complete and 
mailthe coupon below. 


George Gardner 

Supt., Educational Services 

Pan American World Airways 

P.O. Box 1908, New York 17, N. Y. 


Adventures in Education, a guide to 
educational travel abroad . 

Aviation Education materials folder 
PAA-Load (model aircraft) rules book 


Name 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


summer, or the summer of 1958 
here are a few tips about health certifi- 
cates, foreign drivers’ licenses, currency, 
and the like that will make your plan 
ningg easier, 

First comes your passport. If you are 
| without one, or if the one you have has 
expired, ask your travel agent about 
application forms, the fee, or renewal. 
Visas to visit Finland, Yugoslavia, o1 
some of the Iron Curtain countries are 
not difficult to get. If you are not able 
to visit the consulate office in person, 
again, a travel agency can help you. 
| The official stamp which allows you to 
enter the country in question will cost 
only a few dollars. 

Make sure that your health certificate 
| is in order. If you have not had a small 
pox vaccination within three years, you 
will need one for re-entry from Europe. 

Preparation for your trip should start 
several months before your departure 
date. You might begin with a selection 
| of travel books like the Blue Guides and 
|Pan American World Airway’s Neu 
| Horizons. An early step in planning 
might be a visit to, or correspondence 
with, various National Tourist offices. 
They are courteous and generous with 
wonderful maps, foreign transportation 
schedules, hotel lists, and a variety of 
background materials. You'll find that 
they offer special suggestions for the 
gourmet, the music lover, the sports en 
thusiast, the art student, and the sight- 
seer. 

When you begin your planning in 
detail, spread your maps out on the 
floor and circle the places you most 
want to visit, apportioning the number 
of days for each, and estimating travel 
time. It's wise to make up a conserva- 
tive list rather than attempt to crowd 
your schedule. If you wish, you can 
write in advance for hotel reservations. 
And you can save a few dollars by pur- 
chasing European railroad tickets in 
this country. 


Many Americans arrange to buy for- 
eign cars on arrival in Europe in order 
to drive their way around the Continent. 
Others rent cars on arrival, The Ford 
Abroad Tours plan includes hotel ac- 
commodations, air fare, some meals, 
licenses and documents, marked maps— 
and the car is yours to bring home. If 
you decide to rent rather than buy a 
foreign car, Autotourist combines air 
fare, rental of a Volkswagen, interna- 
tional car papers, and other ‘services. 
AAA also handles rental details. You'll 
find that a British International driver's 
license ($7.50) is valid throughout Eu- 
rope. Rental of a Renault sedan costs 
$5.40 a day, with some mileage includ- 
ed, plus four cents for additional miles 
above maximum allowance. 

Depending on the current exchange 
rate, you can save dollars by purchasing 
French francs or Spanish pesetas in this 
country. With Yugoslavia, England, 
Turkey, and some other countries, the 
free market rate is favorable, but re- 
strictions limit the amount of currency 
you may take into the country. Most 
travelers find it convenient to arrive in 
a foreign country with some local cur- 
rency for tips and taxis, 

Don't let luggage weigh you down. 
Travel light. Select materials which 
wash easily and don't need pressing, 
dual purpose garments which are con- 
vertible from sport to dress. Many 
travelers find it convenient to transfer 
shaving lotion and other such liquids 
into plastic containers to avoid break- 
age, and to take with them an elastic 
clothesline, extra soap, and a folding 
overnight bag to accommodate the sou- 
venirs one picks up. 

You'll find that early and thorough 
planning for your trip abroad can be 
half the fun derived from traveling. And 
it is sure to make your trip more enjoy- 
able once you arrive in Europe. 

—Owen O. HuNSAKER 
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The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals 


By JEAN A. EICKS 


“PHE beautiful things of life can be 
found at any time by 
take the trouble to look 
wrote Sir James M. Barrie. 
Those of you who took the trouble 
to look carefully through the television 
program listing one evening last spring 
were well rewarded with a delightful 
presentation of the Barrie play, The 
Old Lady Shows Her Medals 
Because of audience requests, the 
United States Steel Hour will again 
present The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals on 19 from 10:00 
to 11:00 E.S.T., on CBS-TV. 
Don't the 
tance of the viewer in determining the 


those who 
for them,” 


December 
p.m. 
ever underestimate impor 
quality of the programs on your tele- 
vision screen! 

At the same time, don’t overestimate 
the critical judgment of that enormous 
segment of young viewers—boys and 
girls of high school age. Youngsters 
may “take the trouble to look,” but will 
they recognize beauty when they find it? 

Will they realize, for instance, that 
the Barrie play endures through the 
because it deals with eternal 
truths? That Robert Anderson’s adapta- 
tion not only preserves the poignant 
quality of the original play, but man 
ages to convey through the use of nar 
rator that quality of Barrie's 
“stage directions and asides”? That the 
acting of Gracie Fields as Mrs. Dowey 
is a masterpiece of simplicity? 

They will—if you help to guide them 
in criteria of appreciation. And_ the 
time to begin is... 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


The script—Are your students aware 
of the limitations and the advantages of 
writing for the television medium? It's 
not necessary for you to become a pro- 


years 


pixie 


fessional producer in order to preside 
over the discussion. Just keep in mind 
the visual tools—the set, the action, and 
camera movement—and the audio tools 

dialogue and narration, music, and 
sound, 


Jean A, Eicks is script supervisor for 
station WNYE, Neu 


York. 


Teleguide 


Here's a statement 
analytical thinking: The one-act play 
is a natural for adaptation to the tele 
vision medium. If the class reads the 
Barrie play in advance of the telecast, 
they may profitably use that as a basis 
for discussion. Be 
need for an attention-getting opener, 
the possibility of extra 
smooth transitions and change of pace, 
the importance of a quick ending in 
both play and TV script. 

What 


writer use when he is adapting a play 


to challenge some 


sure to discuss the 


scenes for 


standards does a_ television 
or novel? He tries to preserve the es- 
sence of the story and keep the spirit 
of the original. He may add (or he 
may eliminate) scenes for the sake of 
unity. But if he adds dialogue, he tries 
to write it with the flavor of the 
original, 

The production—Try, as far as pos 
sible, to assign the following items to 
students who have a special interest in 
them. The amateur photographer, for 
example, might enjoy 
lighting and camera angles. Here is a 
suggested basic guide; 

The set—Was it 
imagination? 

Lighting—Were there any unusual ef 
fects? In what ways did they contribute 


watching for 


constructed with 


to dramatic tension? 

Acting—Were you aware of special 
acting skills necessary for this medium? 
Did the accents seem authentic? Did 
you ever find them disturbing? What 
memorable moments lingered in your 
mind? 

Direction—To what extent would you 
credit the director for the successful 
acting? Did the action flow smoothly? 
Were there any unusual camera angles? 
What people, other than the actors, are 
responsible in television for a smooth 
production? 

Background — Does every student 
know the meaning of these words 
which will be heard during the telecast 
hoax, rogue, vicar, merino, waistcoat, 
rotogravure, codgers, gabardine, taci 
turn, probation? Can everyone identify 
and locate: Dundee, Salonika, Louvre, 
Tuileries, Glasgow? 


Gracie Fields, as Mrs. Dowey, in scene from the Barrie play. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


Script discussion Here are questions 
which may help to start the ball rolling. 
How did the word “criminal” give the 
writer a the opening 
scene? In what way did it capture the 


clue for new 
spirit of the play at once? Was it more 
effective than the original opening? 
What scenes merely 
Barrie were dramatized in the telecast? 
Why? How were the playwright’s own 


suggested by 


whimsical comments transferred to the 
television script? 

Read the last spoken line in the play. 
Can you suggest why the writer omitted 
it in the adaptation? 

Can you recall any moments in which 
action, rather than words, told the 
story? 

Were you moved emotionally by the 
basic theme of this story? Can you ex 
plain why? Would it be equally effec 
tive if translated into other languages? 

Production discussion Take up each 
the 
vuide before the telecast 

Speaking activities Prepare a list of 
questions for an imaginary interview 
with McGuire who plays Kenneth 


Dowey 


point) mentioned in production 


(One question might be: “How 
would you compare this role with oth 
ers that you have played in the theatre 
and on television?”) Prepare another 
list of questions for Gracie Fields. (The 
interviewer might ask her to explain 
how she finally conquered her fear of 
appearing in a dramatic role on tele 
Another 
viewed” is Norman Felton, the dire« 


the 


vision. ) person to be “inter 


teacher of the class 


tor. As you 
might explain to your students why 
so many amateur groups are always 


presenting Barrie's plays 
fully 

Written activities— Would the school 
library like a television script to keep 


on file? Students might write to the 


UNSUCCESS 


networks to ask for a sample copy of 
some TV drama which has been pro 
duc ed, 

Letters of appreciation to the sponsor 
may result in similar good dramas on 
future telecasts. What plays or novels 
would your students like to suggest? e 
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Address 


fly round 


= wonderful 


Just $135 down... for a round the 
world trip designed precisely to your 
wishes, your timing. Visit all Europe, 
Near East, Africa, the far Oriental 
lands from India to Japan. 

Travel in SAS luxury, in planes 
flown with a Scandinavian skill re- 
spected round the world. For details, 
plus European vacations,sendcoupon. 


SOCAN DINAVIAN 


| 6386 Fifth Avenue, New York 2 


| Please send me items checked C) Round 


the world | 


| 


Eatro 


city trips 
to Evrope 


Penny- 
| City State 


is or 


ST-12-56 
0, N.Y. 


wise tours 
of Evrope | 


EUROPE BY WHIM—AND ACAR 


Continued from page 11-T 


But you should save many of the de 


tails until you get to Europe. We had a 
great deal of fun planning our route 
day by day. 

A few tips on routes to take: 

In Germany the best roads are the 
unless you are in a 
Secondary 
lead to more interesting places, and 
give you a much better view of the 
Do take the “Romantic 
through the medieval towns of southern 


autobahns. But 


hurry, stay off them roads 


country toad” 
including the famous Rothen 
Tauber. In Bavaria take 
lime for a side trip to Newschwanstein 


Germany 
berg on the 
near Oberammergau) to see a real 
lairy tale’ castle 

The Gross Glockner high alpine road 
in Austria is one of the most spectacu 
More Alps await 
We recommend our drive 
Cortina d’Am 


lar drives in Europe 
in Italy 
hrough the Dolomites 
pezzo, the Pass Pordoi, and the beauti 
ful Val di Cembra road to Trent and 
Verona, Another of Italy’s scenic treats 
is the Via Flamina from Fano on the 
Aclriatic Apennines. Don't 
miss the turn-off for Perugia (by way 
a winding dirt road with 
views of the hill 


through the 
Gubbio), 
wvles of panoramic 
COMMTY, 

Holland and Belgium are such small 
countries that you can see most of them 


in a short motor trip. We recommend 


llemish Belgium, especially Ghent and 


favorite town in Holland 
Delft, with 
canals and magnificent carillon. If you 
ue interested in seeing the work of 
filling in the Zuider Zee, the windmill 
and dike drive from 
Amsterdam and across the long dike, 
which forms the Zuider Zee, to Leu 


Bruges. Our 


will always be its quiet 


country, north 


warden 

How do you obtain a car 
through Europe? We decided to buy 
We made all the 


arrangements with our local Volkswa 


to drive 


Volkswagen 


al new 
ven dealer. The car was ordered and 
j aid for here, but delivered to us in 
At the end of our trip we 
a freighter. Fol 


CGormany 
shipped it home on 
lowing are several agencies through 
which you can rent or buy foreign cars 
abroad. Write them for information. 

the American Automobile Associa- 
tion. (See your local representative.) 

Auto-Europe, Inc., 25 West 58th St., 
New York City 19. 

Autourist, 489 5th Ave., New 
City 


Fine Cars, Inc., Ford Abroad Divi- 


York 


| sion, 152 West 56th St., New York City 


Renault. Ask your nearest dealer for 
these French cars to give you informa- 
tion about Renault's purchase plan 


abroad. 


Records 
and ‘lapes_ 


Stories of Mark Twain (Folkways 
Records). Of all American 
Mark Twain is most fitting to be heard 
as well as read. Waiter Brennan is pet 
fect as he narrates “The Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras County” and “Jim Baker's 
Blue Jay Yarn.” As you hear him recite 
these tall tales he is nothing else but 
the garrulous back-woods yarn spinner 


authors 


that Twain had in mind. 

With similar Brandon de 
Wilde becomes Huck Finn. Youngsters 
who hear his rasping voice will instantly 
recognize their own wondrous attitude 
toward such things as a circus, a shoot 
And as with mos! 


success 


ing, an adventure. 
of Twain, below the surface lies signifi 
cant commentary about how and why 
we act the way we do 

This is reason enough for wide class 
room use of Stories of Mark Twain. In 
high school what better way to get into 
the regional approach to literature? Not 
only language but folkways and cus 
toms can be studied. Writing classes 
will learn much about point-of-view. 

On a lower level, this record will do 
reluctant reader in 
many of Twain's works. The two tales 
are the kind of literature young peopl 
especially when they are short 


much to interest the 


enjoy 
and to the point, as these are. 
STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott Terrace H. 5 
Schenectady, N. 


Ballads of the Civil War (Phono 
tapes). The songs and music of an era 
can give a unique insight into a peop. 
In Ballads of the Civil War, history 
takes on a dimension of human depth 
“Lorena” sung by both North and 
South reeks with the sentimentalism ol 
the times. Only after an individual sol 
dier has survived a fierce struggle with 
death does he speak of his consuming 
fear, and then usually in a humorous 
way. In “Lincoln and Liberty” the stu 
dent is made aware of a time when 
politic ians were made subjects of song 

If possible your students should be 
the lyrics and the 
teacher can then point out the pas 
sages to listen for—descriptions of bat 
tle, the longing for the girl back home, 
and the monotony of camp life. High 
students of American history 
should not miss this 
hear Hermes Nyes render these 21 se 
lections of the Great Rebellion. 

Along with the tape comes a 29 
page pamphlet explaining the back 
ground of each selection. Highly recom 
mended listenirg. 

My M. Piatt 
Detroit 


given a copy of 


school 
opportunity to 


Reo Vor 
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TOURIST’S PARADISE 


Continued from page 8-T 


scenery on earth. The Jungfrau, reached 
by an incredible railway which stops at 
the delightful hamlet of Kleine Shei- 
degg, should certainly be visited, even 


if you happen to run into a blinding | 


snowstorm at the top, as I did last 
August. (Incidentally, the hotel at 


Kleine Sheidegg is a perfect place in | 
which to recover strength and zest for | 


life. Two days there will do wonders 
for you.) 

Above all travel experience I have 
ever known, I value my visit to the 
town of Zermatt and the rack and 
pinion railway trip up the Gornergrat. 
From the summit is one of the most 


breathtaking mountain views in all Eu- | 
rope. Nestling in the shadow of the | 


Matterhorn, Zermatt itself is complete- 
ly fascinating. Since it is more than 
5,000 feet above sea level, and no road 
can climb up to it through the moun- 
tains, there are no automobiles in the 
town. All the horses pulling the hotel 
“taxis” have silvery sleighbells attached 


to their collars, and every day in Zer- | 


matt seems like Christmas. There is 


one long main street, lined with small | 


hotels and shops built shoulder to 
shoulder, without even a glimpse of 
daylight between them. The buildings 
are in the chalet tradition of beautifully 
seasoned with window 
boxes of huge bright red geraniums 
perched on the edge of balconies, From 
the moment of arrival at the tiny sta- 
tion, after the tortuous climb from Brig 
by way of the little red trains, you feel 
like an actor in an operetta, inhabiting 
a world different from the one you 
have always known. 


brown Ww ood 


Climbing the Jungfrau 

Whether the weather is fair or not, 
you should take the special little glass 
enclosed train for the ascent of the 
Gornergrat. You wilk absorb immediate- 
ly the special atmosphere of this gor- 
geous mountain region and will never 
be quite the same person again. The 
ascent of the Jungfrau is thrilling. It 
begins in Interlaken, a cosmopolitan 
town beloved by tourists from all over 
the globe. Zermatt, on the other hand, 
seems peculiarly Swiss. Few tourists 
take the time to climb to this Alpine 
town in the clouds. For those who do, 
it is an unforgettable experience. 

The blue lakes of Switzerland are as 
perfect in their way as are the moun- 
tain ranges. Fortunately most of them 
are located in the midst of interesting 
cities or towns which one would wish 
to visit for their Lucerne, 
Zurich, Montreux, and Geneva. On all 
the lakes are delightful little white 
boats which serve the commuting popu- 
lation. A two-hour boat trip will cost 
the tourist less than a dollar, usually, 


own sakes 


but the pleasure derived from the trip, 
and the insight gained into the life of 
the country, are worth ten times that 
amount, 

Switzerland has often been called the 
“tourists’ paradise.” Trite the expression 
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may be, but it is undeniably true, The 
friendliness of the people, the conven- 
ience of travel, and above all, the beauty 
of the scenery give this little country 
a perfection seldom equaled anywhere 
else in the world.e 


interview. 


scholarships. 


and solutions. 


BARRON'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES INC. 


343 GREAT NECK ROAD, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK J 


by Brownstein and Weiner 


Contains model college entrance aptitude 
and achievement tests, with answers; all mathe- 
matical and science tests are worked out. 


Vocabulary list with definitions and usage. 

Drills for verbal and mathematical tests. 

Lists all major colleges and examination requirements, 
How to fill out the application, what to do at the 


hy Brownstein, Weiner & Kaplan 


Includes $40,000,000 in scholarship sources. 
Exhaustive lists of all college, private, governmental 


3000 Authentic Scholarship Questions with answers 


2000 basic words with definitions and usage. 
Review material in all subject areas. 


$1.98 paper 
$3.95 cloth 


$2.95 paper 
$4.95 cloth 
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Taking a group to 


United 


Nations 6 


We're adjacent to UN Headquarters 
in quiet Tudor City — private parks. 
Convenient to everything. Busses at 
the door, Walk to center of town—two 
blocks to Grand Central. Ideal for high 
school groups up to 30—special rates 


Guy P. Seeley, 


HOTEL Manager 


304 East 42nd St., New York « MU 9.3200 


Aimost 2000 authors most of them new have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written fiction, poetry, biography 
religious - we can help you. Send tor our tree 
brochure, “We Can Publish Your Book” 


EXPOSITION SS 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
1M CALIFORNIA, 9172 SUNSET BLVD, HOLLYWOOD 46 


TRAVEL RIGHT 


fucepe Request reservations NOW. 
Check choice and mail tedey ($) 
1 Custom meade courier avsisted—Europe ) 
2. Conducted tour foiders—EUROPE( USA ( 
3. Origins of New England Tour ( 
“A Course on Wheels American etary 
from 1620-1620. 3 hours University Credit 


For World Wide Travel Specify Wishes & | 


LARNOLD TOURS 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member Moutherr lation ow Colleges and 
lar Me 
JULY (4 TO AUGUST 24, 1957 
hea Kuglion “ Mathemation, Liberal Arta 
‘ i (raft 


Polklore, Arte an 
INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
For tllustr da litera.u 


ESCUELA DE VERANO Y DE EXTENSION 
INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO os MONTERREY 
MONTERREY WL MEXICO 


The Correspondent — 


pamphlet on newspaper reporting for 
students and novice writers. Send 35¢ 
for single copy 

DICKINSON 


126 Argyle St Rochester 7, N.Y. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


amount from $50 to $600 — eut 
detaile of confidential 
o-signers, no endorsers 
ward merchants, friends 


loan in the 


principal during 
Full details 


« Cut out onda mail thie ad today! 
State? ‘323 Securities Bidg,. GAINS! Omaha2, Ned 
NAME 
ADDRESS — 
Oecupetion 


Amoant pou want to borrow 


New Materials 


|MATHEMATICS TEACHING AIDS 

Why not interest your students in math 
ematics through aviation? The National 
| Aviation Education Council has pub- 
lished a 75-page booklet of enrichment 
|material for math courses. Topics in 
clude measurement, fractions, decimals, 
| per cent, graphs, geometric figures, pro- 
portions, and equations, Write Council 
at 1025 Connecticut Ave. NW, Wash- 
|ington 6, D. C. (75 cents). 


HEALTH EDUCATION BOOKLETS 
Man Against Disease, for upper elemen- 
|tary and junior high students, surveys 
briefly the heroes of medicine (Hippoc- 
rates, van Leeuwenhoek, and others). 
Good Health—Key to Better Living is 
for high school students; offers useful 
checklists on health habits. Free in 
classroom quantities from Public Serv 
ice Department, Blue Cross Commis- 
sion, 425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, 
Ilinois. 


SCHOOL LIGHTING: “Common 
Sense in School Lighting” tells how to 
plan visual environment of a school. 
| From American Association of School 


Administrators, 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. (50 cents). 


PAINT APPLICATOR: Designed for 


craft work, “AmazArt” is a one-ounce 


metallic tube of paint with a built-in 
ball-point dispenser. Paints may be ap 
plied to fabrics, wood, glass, pottery, 
plastic, tile, metal, and other smooth 
surfaces. Set of four paint tubes is $2.95 

local paint supply shops. Manufac 


AmazArt paint applicator. 


turer is Binney & Smith, Inc., 380 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL PLANNING: If your 
community is planning a new high 
school, read for background purposes 
The Secondary School Plant: An Ap- 
proach for Planning Functional Facili- 
ties. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (45 cents). 


No, we can't give you a de luxe, ex 
pense-paid trip to the Orient, but why 
not enter our 9th Annual Travel Story 
|} Awards contest anyway. Your story 
may win one of our 12 prizes and be 
published in Scholastic Teacher. All you 
do: send us your story on any vacation 
|trip or travel adventure at home or 
}abroad, Whether you explored Chichi 
‘castenango or hiked the Appalachian 
Trail—we'd like to hear about it 


WHO'S ELIGIBLE? Teachers, librari 
ans, principals, and school administra 
| tors in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, and in Canada. 


HOW TO ENTER: Type and double 
space your travel story, 750 to 1,000 
words, on 84” x 11” paper. Send photos 
|taken on your trip, if you have them. 


PRIZES: Entries qualify for one of two 


for Scholastic Teacher's 9th Annual 
All Aboard! Travel Story Awards Contest 
CASH PRIZES FOR YOUR TRAVEL STORY 


divisions: Foreign Travel, or United 
States Travel. In each division there 
will be a first prize of $100, a second 
prize of $50, a third prize of $25, and 
three honorable mention awards of 
Rand MeNally’s Vacation Guide to the 
U.S. and Canada 


JUDGING: Manuscripts will be judged 
for originality, travel appeal, and teacher 


interest 


DEADLINE: Manuscripts must be post 
marked no later than midnight, January 
31, 1957. Winners will be announced 
in April. Send your manuscripts to: 
Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Manuscripts winning cash prizes be- 
come the property of Scholastic Teacher 
Entries will not be returned unless they 
are accompanied self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes. No entry blank is 
needed 
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Village School, by “Miss Read” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3), whisks the read- 
er off to rural England to spend a typi- 
cal year at the two-room school in the 
tiny village of Fairacre. With 40 lovable 
children (age 5 to 11) and Miss Read 
herself as companions, and the lovely 
English countryside as backdrop, it is 
an experience of sheer delight. The 
ancient school, with its high windows, 
leaky skylight, and outside plumbing, 
bears little resemblance to the modern 
educational plant, but the education the 
children get there need bow to none. 

Writing with quiet grace and a gently 
teasing humor, the pseudonymous au- 
thor has produced.a book to warm the 
cockles of any teacher's heart. Also, it is 
a book that should be put into the 
hands of high school students who are 
prospective teachers. 

—Tnomas G. Bruni 
South Mountain Jr. H. S 
Allentown, Pa. 


Exploring Mars, by Roy A. Gallant 
(Garden City, $2). Aside from the in- 
terest stirred by Mars’ recent close ap- 
proach, this book is one of the best and 
most attractive studies of Mars to be 
published in recent years—for the eight 
to 14-year-old set. It begins with an 
account of the early astronomers, among 
whom is Tycho Brahe. Next the readei 
learns about the “canals” of Mars, dis- 
covered in 1877 by Giovanni Schiapa- 
relli, and re-interpreted by the Ameri- 
can astronomer Percival Lowell who be- 
lieved that Mars was once inhabited by 
intelligent beings. After a discussion of 
the theories of the formation of the Red 
Planet, the book describes what explor 
ers might one day find on Mars and 
what kinds of “life” may exist there. 

Excellent color illustrations by Lowell 
Hess in combination with easy-to-under- 
stand text by Mr. Gallant, who is man- 
aging editor of “Scholastic Teacher,” 
should make Exploring Mars an appeal 
ing book. 

Harpy R. Fincnu 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. § 


Plays for Grade and High School 
Children, by Sister M. Genevieve 
Lauder (Exposition, $3), contains three 
one-act historical plays for Catholic 
children. The first is laid in Hungary, 
England, and Scotland in the days of 
Queen Margaret (11th century). The 
second tells of Father Gallitzin, the 
first priest to receive all his orders in 
the United States. The third is about 


Mother Seton, who founded the paro- 
chial-school system in this country. 
The title of the book is misleading, 

for the plays are suited to the early 
grades rather than to high school. Old 
er students would likely feel that the 
dialogue is too sentimental. Grade 
school children in Catholic schools 
would learn bits of history, both reli- 
gious and secular, while enjoying the 
dramatizations. An excellent appendix 
describes the music and dances for the 
plays. 

P. Monier 

Milby H. S., Houston, Texas 


Fifteen, by Beverly Cleary (Morrow, 
$2.75), is the story of Jane Purdy, a 
15-year-old sophomore who gradually 
changes from an embarrassed, shy wall 
flower type into a self-confident popu 
lar young girl. Although the author 
well portrays the agonies of adolescence 
and the desperate urge of the young to 
“belong,” she never really gets inside 
her character. Shyness is Jane’s main 
problem and she starts to solve it al 
most from the beginning by meeting a 
young boy who likes her just the way 
she is and does not want smart sophis 
tication. There are then only the usual 
problems of dating and dancing as the 
young heroine wins her first love. How 
she changes so easily is never quite 
clear. Events fall into place for her as 
she leaves her faltering mannerisms be- 
hind. 

While Fifteen will be enjoyed by the 
junior high school group, it doesn’t rank 
with the best novels for young people 
and should be recommended only as 
recreational reading for girls who can't 
get enough of this type of story. 

Parnicia ALLEN 
Librarian, Ft. Jay, N. Y. 


Three new Meridian Books (paper- 
bound) which will interest social studies 
and English teachers: 1. The Varieties 
of History ($1.45)—-from Voltaire to 
the present, edited by Fritz Stern. 
Sampling of chapter headings: “The 
Training of Historians”; “An American 
Definition of History”; “History and the 
Social Sciences”; “Cultural History as 
a Synthesis.” 

2. The Essence of Laughter ($1.35) 
by Charles Baudelaire, edited by Peter 
Quenell. Among the chapters: “The 
Painter of Modern Life”; “The Poem of 
Hashish”; “The Essence of Laughter.” 

3. Existentialism from Dostoyevsky 
to Sartre ($1.45)—edited by Walter 
Kaufmann. Views of Kierkegaard, Niet 
zsche, Rilke, Kafka, Jaspers, Heidegger, 
and Camus. 

Another new release is R. R. Bowker 
Company's Paperbound Books in Print 
($2). It lists 5,400 paperbacks, in sub- 


ject categories, currently available 
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Budget-Wise Tours of Europe 


Join a MIDWEST Circle Tour and know 
in advance your exact expenses: 
GRAND CIRCLE—May 3) to August 
23, June 8 to August 27; July 6 to 
Sep. 23. 18 countries; steamship 
passage 


STANDARD CIRCLE—June 10 to Av- 
gust 13; July 6 to September 4. 
13 countries; steamship passage $1028 
CENTRAL CIRCLE—June 26 to Av- 


gust 13. 11) countries; steamship 
$ 888 


passage 
With trans Atlantic air passage: 

GRAND CIRCLE A-—June to Au- 

gust 15. 18 countries $1295 
STANDARD CIRCLE A~—July 7 to 

August 18. 13 countries $1095 
on all 


ttaly and 3 Scandinavian 
Mineraries 


countries 


lally expetees 

ightseeing and entertainment 
Tours are perily conducted throughout Com 
itineraries from 


MIDWEST TOURS 


Reidar Dittmann, Northfield, Minn. P.OB 199 


AUTO-EUROPE, inc. 


25 West 58th St. N.Y. 19 Dept. STD 


PLaza 3-1752 NEXT TO 
HOTEL PLAZA 


YES, I'M GOING TO EUROPE! 


Please send me absolutely 


FREE the new edition of the ABC's 
of EUROPEAN AUTO TRAVEL plus 
information on purchase, re-purchase 
and rental of a car in Europe. No 
»bligation to me, of course 


Naine 
Address 
City 


SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn f od 
through participation in one of 
ovr summer travel projects in 


the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociol t Journaliem, ete. 


Offered by colleges and universities, these 


travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 
service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Prize-Winning 


“COUNTRY SCHOOL” 
Another of Many Fine 
FILMS ABOUT POLAND 
FOR SCHOOLS cLuss MEETINGS 
AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 
ALSHER FILMS 
Box ST, 1739 Connecticut Ave, N. W 
Washington 9, D.C 
i. Write NOW For FREE Catalog! — J 


EUROPE for Less! 


55 days 11 countries $815 all-expense 


Sailings all summer starting June 1. 
Write now for FREE information. 
AMERICANS ABROAD Travel Service 


(Off the Univ. of Minn. campus) 
208 University Station, inncepele 14, Minn. 


Buy U.S. Seviens Bends 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
Dec. 13, CBS-TV, 8:30-9:30 p.m, EST 


66 VICTORIAN Musical Christmas 
Package so spoke rousical 
director Bernard Herrmann of the third 
mnual TV presentation of Charles 
Dickens popular Yuletide classic. With 
Fredric March as Serooge and Basil 
tuthbone as Marley's Ghost, this 


full-color production on Climax attest 
to the increasing potential of TV as a 


mediun for the mass communication of 


the liberal arts tradition 
The program wed ly thee 
Chrysler ¢ orporation offers an excel 


lent opportunity for critical viewing and 
clas discussion of thi 
tow ol the 
pre ents 
the method 


honore dl 
man. It 
to detect 


tinned 
regeneration of a 
in Opportunity 

mass communication. Here are a few 
eas worthy of critical appraisal 


After a ela 
iall 


work 
Dickens’ characteriza 
Marley 


ATE 


reading of the 
cliseu 
lions of Scrooge and Cratchit 
Hlow do with the r\ 
portrayals? do your own 
with the latter? 
to enhance or detract 


the 


live estimates compare 
Does TY 


from creative 


tend 
freedom of the 
tion? 

2. Discuss the 
life in London during the 
Dickens 
In emphasizing the 


conditions of 
IS40's. How 
cecurate picture of the 


times? poverty oi 


Cratchit and the wealth of Scrooge 
does the TV presentation incline to ex 
treme opposites? For the abler students, 
consider the “morality” of Victoria’s 
England and the rigid class structure 
Is this reflected in Cratchit’s resigned 
subse ryvience and Sc roogde § domineering 
smugness? Has the TV production, con 
sidering its 20th-century viewers. at 
tempted to soften this conflict? 

3. In viewing particularly the scenes 
of Marley's first 
quences of Christmas Past, Present, and 


appearance, the se 
luture, and the final flashback series as 
the camera focuses close upon Scrooge’s 
of the 


‘ mploye d: camera angles prop settings 


fiance inalyze some devices 


THis il background and sound effects 


What elements of these near-mystical 
scenes would be better left to the read 
ers imagination? How do the effects 
ichieved in these scenes differ from 


our own impressions after reading the 
‘tory? Tf you 


portray 


were the director, how 


vould) you these 
What considerations are there in deter 
mining what seenes will be included 
deleted, or fused with others? 

1. Finally 
all TV adaptations of literary works), 
how faithful to the original is this par 
ticular adaptation? How faithful should 
any TV adaptation be? If changes must 
is the inftegrity of the work 
necessarily violated? Should TV as an 
art form in itself aime at the letter or the 


ypirit of a work? In evaluating the TY 


(the essential problem of 


be made 


idaptation, is there any necessity for 


comparing it with the original? 
Fipons 
(N. ¥ 


Bronxville ) HLS 


MATERIALS 


1. ALSHER FILMS, p. 17-7 

Catalogue 

2. AMERICANS ABROAD, p. 
Information on 55-day Europe tour 

3. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 16-T 

Information on tours in U.S. and abroad 
4 AUTO-EUROPE, INC, p. 

New edition of the ABC's of Evropean Auto 
Travel, plus information on purchase, re 
purchase, or rental of car in Europe 

5. BRITISH RAILWAYS, p. 5-T 

Free literature 

6 EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 16-7 

Brochure, “We Can Publish Your Book 

7. INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO 

DE MONTERREY, 16-7 


Ilusteated literature on Summer school 


Please Print 


To order free materials 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 


will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


clip and mail this coupon to 


8B. JAPAN AIRLINES, p. 5-T 

Information on “JALway Tour of Japan 

9. MIDWEST TOURS, p. 17-T 

Information and itineraries for a trip to 
Europe 

10. PAN AMERICAN, p. 12-1 

Free booklet on educational travel abroad 
aviation education folder 

1}. SCA? DINAVIAN AIRLINES, p. 14-T 
Information on European and round the 
world travel 

12. UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., p. 20-7 
NATO film brochure and U. S. Government 
Films for Schools and Colleges’ Catalogue 


See p. 16-T for State Finance Co. coupon 


School 

Address — 

City 
This coupon valid for twe menths. Dec. 13, 1956 


remember 
told 
Johnson. Jostled and abused 


You 


anecdote 


Quiet, Please: 
this amusing 
about Dr 
by a dowdy woman as he was passing 
through Billingsgate, Johnson looked 
coldly at her, and “You are a 
triangle.” This made her even 
abusive. He then called her 
gle, a parallelogram!” But she grew more 
voluble. At last he yelled, “You are a 
miserable, wicked hypotenuse.” She was 


may 
Boswell 


said 
more 
a “a rectan- 


struck dumb 


Definitions: Committee: A group of 
the unfit appointed by the unwilling, 
to do the unnecessary.—Wavne Frary 


Mark Twain Says: “Training is every- 
thing. The peach was once a_ bitte: 
almond: cauliflower is nothing but cab- 
bage with a college education.” 

Letter of Application: A university 
graduate went to a Midwestern city to 
live and applied for a job with a de- 
partment store, The personnel managet 
wrote to one of his references in Boston 
for information, and shortly received a 
letter outlining in detail the young man’s 
fine social background and his family 
tree, which dated to Pilgrim stock. The 
personnel manager wrote back: “Dear 
Sirs You have perhaps misinterpreted 
We 


the young man for working purposes, 


our request for information. want 


not breeding purposes.’ 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 


Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
12nd St., New York City 36 
MISS TRIM 
Vin 
= \\ 
A 


“Drop that slingshot, Davy, 
I've got you covered.” 


ree Period $/ 
— 

: 
: 


istenables 
_ ookables 


EDITED BY PATRICK HAZARD 


All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 


WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 12 


8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Navy Log: “Peril on 
the Sea,” the story of how 42 short- 
range carrier-based planes became lost 
in fog during a NATO fleet exercise 
35 p.m. (NBC) Recollections at Thirty 
NBC radio and TV celebrate the net- 
work’s 30th birthday this week and 
next. See also Today (7-10 a.m.), Dec. 
13 and 14; Perry Como Show (8-9 p.m.), 
Dec. 15; Tonight (11:30 p.m.) Dec. 14 
1) p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre 
“Teddy Bear” by James Lee Barrett is 
the story of a bitter, violent meeting 
between two former prisoners of war 
in Korea, one of whom caused the death 
of fellow prisoners by currying favor 
with the Chinese Reds 
:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ford Theatre: Eddie 
Bracken and Mona Freeman star as 
John and Ellen Stafford, a married 
couple struggling to keep up their quar- 
ter-per-day installments on a mass of 
household appliances in “The Marriage 
Plan.” (CBS) Update: Background on 
the trouble spots of the world 

10:15 p.m. (NBC) This is Moscow: Irving 

Levine reports from Russia. 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 13 


3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Fes- 
tival: Sir Laurence Olivier’s Academy 
Award-winning production the 
Shakespearean tragedy “Hamlet” in two 
parts, today and tomorrow 

8:30 p.m. (ABC) Music of Jubilee: Fourth 
in a five part pre-holiday series with 
Fred Grunfeld as host. “The Christmas, 
Part I” features selections from pre- 
Nativity oratorios of Bach, Handel and 
Berlioz. Part Il on December 20th will 
deal with the Nativity and will feature 
“angel music” as men have imagined it 
through the ages 

(CBS-TV) Shower of Stars: Fredric 
March portrays Scrooge, and Basil 
Rathbone enacts Marley's Ghost ‘in a 
re-presentation in full color of Charles 
Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol.” Maxwell 
Anderson wrote the libretto; Bernard 
Herrmann, the music. (See teleguide 
on facing page.) 

8:35 p.m (NBC) Conversation: “What was 
Old Bill Shakespeare Up To?” (repeat) 

9:05 p.m. (NBC) At The United Nations 
Leon Pearson with an analysis of the 
week's events 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: Peter 
Lawford, Charles’ Bickford, Sarah 
Churchill, and Rudy Vallee star 
in Pulitzer Prize-winning John P 
Marquand’s “Sincerely, Willis Wayde.” 
Lawtord has the title role as the son 
of a mill hand who ultimately gains 
control of a multi-million dollar lumber 
enterprise. Miss Churchill will play 
Bess Harcourt, who spurns the ro- 
mantic Wayde as beneath her social 
standing 


FRIDAY DECEMBER 14 


8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Adventures of 
Jim Bowie: “The Swordsman,” in which 
a romance with a New Orleans belle 
gets Jim involved in a duel 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Crossroads: “Tene- 
ment Saint,” the story of a disillusioned 
wheelchair cripple, who is an angel to 
her neighbors in a N.Y.C. tenement, 


and Rev Robert C. Hunsicker of 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church, her friend 


SATURDAY DECEMBER 15 


12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard (New 
time period): What children should 
know about “Weather” is what Don 
Herbert and Susan find out today. Dec 
22: “Heat.” Dec. 29: Chemistry in “Ex- 
plosions.” Rumors have it this program 
is about to be cancelled. Write NBC' 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Buccaneers 
“Marooned.” Dan Tempest and his crew 
lose their ship to vicious pirates and 


Basil Rathbone as the Stingiest Man in 
Town, Sunday, December 23, on NBC-TV. 


are cast ashore on a lonely desert island 
(ABC-TV) Famous Film Festival 
“Miranda,” the fanciful story of a mer- 
maid's sojourn in London society 
Glynis Johns, currently starring on 
Broadway in Shaw's “Major Barbara” 
is cast as the half-fish, half-human 
heroine who indulges a taste for opera 
and a talent for romantic intrigue 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 16 


10:30 am. (CBS) Invitation to Learning 
Lord Byron's “Don Juan.” Dec. 23: St 
Paul's Epistles to the Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, and Colossians 

11:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) The U.N. in Action 
Larry LeSueur and George Hicks report 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: New 
series on Victorianism will feature 
Charles Dickens’ “Hard Times.” 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons 
The psychiatrist in private practice 
5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mama (Premiere) 
Mama Hansen (Peggy Wood) tells her 
family, as she has done on many a 
Christmas Eve, a Yuletide story of old 
Norway, in “The Night the Animals 
Talked.” (“Mama's Bank Account” is a 
Nov. Teen Age Book Club selection.) 
5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Boing-Boing 
Show (Premiere) Gerald McBoing 
Boing, the boy who talks only in sound 
effects, is host for this new series of 
UPA animated color cartoons. “A Horse 
Of Course” is about a man who finds 
a horse playing cards in his front room 
“The Invisible Mustache of Raoul! Dufy”’ 
is a story about the French painter 
“Miserable Pack of Wolves” tells of a 
young girl who completely controls 
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three ferocious young wolves. The final 
cartoon of the first program is an ex- 
planation of how the host got the way 
he now is. An opportunity for Mr. Magoo 
fans to see his animators in action 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Telephone Time 
“Scio, Ohio” is the true story of how a 
local industry twice pulled a town up 
by its bootstraps. Nine years ago to the 
day Lewis Reese's pottery plant burnt 
to the ground. Sixty-four days after the 
fire the first pottery went into pro 
duction as grateful townspeople 
returned their Christmas bonuses to re 
build the plant, the town’s sole industry 
Dec. 23: “Sergeant Boyd Story” is the 
story of how a company of Marines 
changed their opinion of an unpopular 
top-kick and _ virtually adopted a 
Village-full of Korean children 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Air Power: “Counter- 
blast” the story of the allied air offen- 
sive against Hitler's Europe 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: Greer Garson and Franchot Tone 
in Lillian Hellman’s “The Little Foxes,” 
adapted for TV by Robert Hartung, the 
story of an unscrupulous, ambitious 
family scheming its way to the top 

9:00 pm. (ABC-TV) Omnibus: Helen 
Hayes will star in William Saroyan's 
original TV play, “The Christmas Tie.” 


MONDAY DECEMBER 17 


6:00 p.m. (NBC) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra: Program of classical music ex- 
tended to a full hour. Charles Munch 
conducts 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) The Telephone Hour, 

930 p.m. (NBC) Contrasts in Music 
Howard Hanson conducts the Eastman 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra 


TUESDAY DECEMBER 18 


640 pm. (NBC) Biographies in Sound 
Fred Allen (repeat) 

930 pm. (ABC-TV) Dupont Theatre 
“The Blessed Midnight,” starring 
Maureen O'Sullivan. Dec. 25: “Three 
Young Kings" based on a story from 
McCall's. (CBS) Do You Know? Lyman 
Bryson, adult education 


WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 19 


30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best 
Lauren Chapin gives her spinster aunt 
the finest Christmas gift in the world 
in “The Angel's Sweater.” 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ford Theatre: In 
“Duffy's Man" Phil Carey stars in the 
title role of a mild-mannered newcomer 
who squares off against a band of hood- 
lum horsemen to halt them from ter 
rorizing a small cowtown 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. Steel Hour 
“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals" stars 
Gracie Fields in a repeat performance 
(See teleguide on p. 13-T.) 


WATCH FOR THESE: 


December 20: Playhouse 90 (CBS-TV) 
Nanette Fabray and Lew Ayres in “The 
Family Nobody Wanted,” story of how 
the Rev Carl Doss and his wife built 
a family from a group of youngsters of 
mixed racial backgrounds 

December 22: Holiday on lee (NBC-TYV) 
90-minute show with Sonja Henie cli 
maxed by the star's appearance in an 
ice ballet of the Nutcracker Suite 

December 23: Boing-Boing Show (CBS 
TV): “The Twelve Days of Christmas 

December 23: The Aleoa Hour (NBC-TYV) 
‘The Stingiest Man in Town,” 90 min 
ute musical version of Dickens’ “A 
Christmas Carol.” Basil Rathbone makes 
his musical debut as a singing Scrooge 
Other voices: Vic Damone, Johnny 
Desmond, the Four Lads 

December 23: Wide, Wide World (NBC 
TV): A Christmas program 

December 23: General Eleetrie Theatre 
(CBS-TV): Stephen Vincent Benet's “A 
Child Is Born.’ 

December 24: Robert Montgomery Pre- 
sents (NBC-TV): “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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Films and 
Filmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES: The Union of 
South Africa: Its Land and Its People 

17 mins. color or B&W. Introduction 
to this country: topography, industry, 
cities, visits with native tribes and with 
descendants of Dutch settlers. (Jr. and 
Sr. H.) Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Wilmette, III 


World Geography Series—5 _filins 
color or B&W. Produced by Pan Amer 
ican Union. Republic of Guatemala—22 
uins. Republic of Colombia—!1 mins. 
Bogota, Capital of Columbia—!1 mins. 
tory of Bananas—11 mins. (B&W only). 
Story of Coffee—11 mins. (B&W only) 
U. Eb, Jr. and Sr. H.) International 
Vilm Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd 
Chicago 4, II] 


for 
of 


Woodrow Wilson: Spokesman 
omorrow—27 
newsreel shots, reproductions, and car 
toons of Wilson era; his presidency and 
role as world leader seeking 
through international cooperation. (Sr. 
H. and Ad.) Text-Film Dept., McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York City 36. 


mins, Composed 


peace 


ENGLISH: Myths of Greece and 
Rome—6 filmstrips, color. Prometheus 
and Pandora, Apollo and Phaeton, Ceres 
and Proserpina, Baucis and Philemon, 
Atalanta’s Race, Minerva and Arachne. 
(U. EL, Jr. and Sr. H.) Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. 


Scene from On the Twelfth Day, holiday 
fantasy. Brandon Films, New York City. 


CHRISTMAS: On the Twelfth Day 
22 mins., color. Christmas fantasy with 
Victorian sets and costumes; based on 
the English Yule song beginning “On 
the first day of Christmas my true love 


sent to me (Jr. and Sr. H.. Ad 


 YMPORTANT SOCIAL STUDIES 


NEW! 


An important contribution toward an intelligent understanding of 
the member nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Each 
2-reel film emphasizes the following concepts vital to teaching Social 
Studies on the elementary, high school and college levels: 


* Historical Development and Achievements 
« The People; Children and Families 
* Economic Life, Occupations of the People 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE 


22 min. 


Introducing Belgium 
introducing Denmark . 
introducing France ...20 min 
introducing Greece ...16 min 
Introducing Iceland 
introducing Italy 
introducing 
Luxembou 


20 min 


1445 PARK AVENUE 


18 min. 
21 min. 


$44.32 


WOTE: INTRODUCING CANADA is scheduled for release soon. The availability date for 
the final film in this series, INTRODUCING GERMANY, wil! be announced later 


SPECIAL SERIES PRICE (Thirteen NATO Films) 


A New Teaching Film Series... 


“The Atlantic Community”’ 


Produced by NATO 
Distributed by United World Films 


Geographical Features 
* Social Life and Customs 
* Role of the Country in NATO 


$45.45 
$42.09 
$42.09 
$36.48 
$38.73 
$39.84 


Introducing 

The Netheriands 
Introducing Norway 
Introducing Portugal 
Introducing Turkey . 
Introducing 

The United Kingdom 22 min 
Introducin 

The United States ..21 min 


$45.45 
$39.84 
$39.84 
$44.32 


22 min 
19 min 
18 min 
21 min 


$44.32 


$43.22 


$475.00 
Special! Understanding NATO. 
AROUND THIS TABLE 17min $43.24 


pu 
0 
O 
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Brandon Films, 200 West 57th St., New 
York City 19. 


Rainbow After the Rain— mins 
Couple take their adopted daughter to 
holiday ice ballet. (Jr. and Sr. H., Ad. 
Hoftberg Productions, 362 West 44tl 
St., New York City 36. 


97 


SCIENCE: Jungle Search—25 mins 
color. Search for oil, with Digboi oil 
field as an example. (Sr. H. and Ad. 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York City 20 


HEALTH: Keeping Clean and Neat 


B&W. Social value 
El.) 


of 


paedia Britannica Films 


color or 


good grooming | Enevel 


GUIDANCE: All Children Need 


Guidance—2 filmstrips, color, about 50 


guid 
role 


frs. each. Illustrates need for 
ance, developmental guidance 

teacher. Child Needs 
Why and How of Guidance. (S: 


Ad MeCraw Hill 


ol 
and Guidance, 


and 


Verna FALCONE 


litles black and white sound 


motion pictures unless otherwise indicated 


listed are 
based on announcements 
Since 
with 


riptions «are 
distributor 
prices vary 
Key to grade levels 
Ir. He (Junior 
Ad. (Adult 


from producer or pul 


chase and rental locale 


rome here 
U. El 
Widh 


sire 
Upper Elementary) 
Sr. HE. (Senior High 


DEPT. ST-12 


GOVERNMENT DIVISION 
UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC, 
1445 PARK AVENUE, 

NEW YORK 29, N.Y. 


Gentlemen. 


Please accept my order for_....osets of 
thirteen (13) NATO films at the special series 
price of $475.00 


{] Please accept my order for_..___prints of 
the film AROUND THIS TABLE @ $43.24. 
("] My Purchase Order Number Is 
Please send me the following films for preview, prior to 
chase 
Introducing Belgium 
Introducing Denmark 
Introducing France 


Introducing 
The Netherlands 


Introducing Norway 
Introducing Portugal 
Introducing Turkey 


int i 
The United Kingdom 


Introducin 
The Unite: 


Around This Table 


Introducing Greece 
Introducing Iceland 
introducing Italy 


Introducing 


Luxembourg States 


() Please send me NATO film brochure and U.S, Govern- 


NAME 


SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
city 


ment FILMS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Catalog. 
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ZONE STATE 
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